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They Milked the Cow 


By WILLARD E. GIVENS—at recent N. E. A. Meeting in Chicago 





In 1914 we were faced with a World War, sudden expansion of trade, and 
huge profits. Our American dream was changed into a nightmare of gambling, 
corruption, and mad speculation. 


Let me picture for you this situation by a simple, homely illustration. 


“Ten men who were financiers chipped in ten dollars each and bought a fine 
cow that gave ten gallons of milk every day. The milk was divided at night and 
each man received one gallon as his share. Soon the neighbors far and near 
heard about the wonderful cow and said to one another, “Think of getting a whole 
gallon of milk every day. What a wonderful return on a ten dollar investment. 
I wish I had a share in her.’ 


“When this talk was repeated to the ten men, they held a conference, and 
one of them said, ‘Let us give these people what they want. Our shares in the 
cow cost us ten dollars each and we can sell other shares at the same price.’ 


“So they went to a printer and obtained one thousand sheets of paper bear- | 
ing the legend: ‘One share in the cow.’ Then they sold 500 of these shares at | 
ten dollars each, which brought them $5,000, and divided the other 500 among’ 
themselves as their reward for being smart. Each man of the ten now had fifty- 
one shares, whereas in the beginning each had but one. But one of the ten 
began to worry. 


“ “Look here,’ he said, ‘every fellow who bought a share in this cow will ex- 
pect a gallon of milk tonight, and the cow gives only ten gallons. When the 
milk is divided into one thousand and ten parts these new shareholders won’t 
get a spoonful. Shares will drop to nothing. We’d better unload while we can.’ 


“So the ten men went out on the street to find investors, and each of them | 
sold the fifty shares that had been awarded to him, and thus they obtained a 
second $5,000 to divide among them. But now night was drawing near, and 
again one of the ten began to worry. 


“ ‘There will be a row at milking time,’ said he. ‘Hasten abroad and persuade 
each of the shareholders to sign a proxy, which is a joker authorizing you to cast 
as you think best the vote to which his share entitles him. Then return with the 
proxies and we shall do some voting.’ 


“At twilight the men met at the barn, and in their hands were one thousand 
signed proxies to represent the absent shareholders, and the ten were entitled to 
vote in their own right, for each still held his original share. 


“ ‘Now,’ said the one who did the talking, ‘we must organize. This company 
needs a president, a treasurer, and eight vice-presidents. That gives each of us a 
job, and since there are ten of us and the cow gives ten gallons, it is moved 
and seconded that each of us receive a salary of one gallon of milk per day. All 
in favor say AYE.’ 


“And then they milked the cow.” 


So schools must pay for the silly procedure of those who were reputed to 
be smart and wise. 
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CRAIG 


PATHWAYS 


Thousands of progressive schools all 
over the United States are installing the 
“newer science teaching” in their ele- 
mentary grades. No series better exem- 
plifies such teaching than Craig’s Path- 
ways in Science—a skillfully organized 
and integrated program. 





IN SCIENCE 


Beautifully bound and illustrated, skill- 
fully organized in units, perfectly graded 
and correlated, this important new series 
is the product of the best modern thought 
and skill. All six books in the series are 
now available. Detailed descriptions of 
them will be sent promptly on request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





























The New vs. the Old + 


The social significance of business adds ro- 
mance and understanding to its study. 

The evolution of the philosophy of preparation 
for business and the evolution of fundamental 
materials are resulting in a new type of education 
that prepares for life as well as for business. | 
Examine 


General Business Science 
by 
Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw 


It intrigues the children, pleases the teacher and 
carries the endorsement of our leaders in educa- | 
tion and in business. 

GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE tells the 
student things he should know to equip him for 
the active period of his life: 

The varied means of livelihood; his obligation 
to the public as well as to himself; the need of 
careful planning; of finding an occupational place 
in keeping with his desires and abilities; of thrift; | 
the processes of business; and his place in the 
business structure. 

Write our nearest office for complete information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 








—— a 


PAPER 
for all 
School Requirements 


Typewriter Paper 
Mimeograph Paper 





Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper 

Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 

Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 
* 
| Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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What Constitutes a Good High School 


By W. R. SMITHEY, 
Professor, Secondary Education, University of Virginia 


HE American high school is not a natural 

institution, like the family, but a willed 

social institution. Its purpose is to furnish 
a type of training adapted and adjusted to meet 
the needs of American youth, to prepare them to 
live on a high social plane, to cause them to find 
their rightful places in the social order, and to 
furnish them with that type of instruction best 
suited to fit them for social, gainful, and recrea- 
tional life. It exists for instruction, and a good 
high school is one that furnishes the right type of 
instruction for each one of its pupils. It should 
make somebody out of each of its pupils. 

What are the essential features of such a 
May I list them in such order as to 
indicate their importance? 

1. The first requisite of a good high school is 
a teaching staff with native ability, knowledge, 
skill, personality, character, and disposition to 
furnish that type of instruction that will cause 
the pupils to learn those things that they should 
learn in the manner and fashion that they should 
learn them. The teacher in a good high school 
should possess, in addition to ability, training, ex- 
perience, and character, atmosphere and culture, 
a dynamic personality of a winsome nature and 
he should represent in his personal life the things 
for which education stands. There is no substi- 
tute for good teachers. No high school can af- 
ford to sacrifice at this point. Not only must it 
get good teachers, but it must keep them, en- 
deavor so to train them while in service that they 
may become better teachers, and pay them such 
salaries as will enable them to live on the plane 
of educated folk. They should not be so cum- 
bered with the routine details of the school work 
as to prevent their social and spiritual develop- 
ment. If teachers are to teach they must live the 
lives of normal human beings, enjoying the 
things that will make them and keep them vig- 
orous and wholesome. No high school can be 
considered a good institution unless its teaching 
staff is effective. 


school ? 


2. The second essential of a good high school 
is a proper curriculum that will furnish the teach- 
ers with an instrument for providing for the 
pupils they instruct those activities essential to 
give them experiences to cause them to learn the 
things that they should learn. A proper curricu- 
lum is one that is constructed with conscious 
effort in terms of the cardinal principles of sec- 
ondary education, that sets up as teaching goals 
desirable pupil learnings that furnish subject 
matter materials essential to the realization of 
these pupil learnings, and makes provision for 
those fundamental differences that exist among 
boys and girls, Such a curriculum also provides 
for those so-called extra-curricular activities. A 
good high school demands a good curriculum. 
Without such an instrument the best teachers are 
handicapped and inexperienced teachers helpless. 
Good teachers may instruct pupils without a 
modern curriculum but they will be incapable of 
rendering their maximum service without one. A 
good high school is one that has a modern cur- 
riculum and such an institution endeavors in 
every way possible to improve this curriculum to 
the end that it may become a more effective instru- 
ment in the hands of the teachers for the edu- 
cation of youth. 

3. The third characterigtic of a good high 
school is effective administration and supervision. 
A high school does not exist to be administered 
nor does it exist to be supervised. It is adminis- 
tered in order that the stage may be set for effec- 
tive instruction; provision is made for super- 
vision in erder that teachers may be trained in 
service to the end that they may teach better. A 
school should be properly administered and su- 
pervised in order that the instructional work of 
the school may be maintained at an effective level. 
No administrative policy or measure is justified 
unless by means of it teachers are in a better po- 
sition to give more effective instruction. Admin- 
istration is a means to an end and its goal is mak- 
ing provision for better instruction. Supervision 
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is essential to the operation of a good school only 
when it is so conceived and so administered that 
it causes teachers to teach better and makes of the 
school curriculum a better instrument for teach- 
ing purposes. 

4. A fourth measure of a good high school is 

proper instructional materials. If instruction is 
to go forward on a proper basis and if super- 
vision is to become functional in the life of a 
school, provision must be made for necessary in- 
structional materials, essential laboratory equip- 
ment, and for the development of a serviceable 
and workable library. No high school anxious to 
provide good instruction can function in the 
proper manner unless adequate provision is made 
to care for proper instructional equipment. No 
high school can become a thorough-going insti- 
tution for effective instruction without essential 
curriculum materials. 
5. A fifth index of a good high school is a 
guidance program, the purpose of which is to 
cause students to understand the world in which 
they live, to discover their own abilities and in- 
terests, to relate themselves in some fashion to 
this discovered world, so that they may prepare 
themselves to make the most of their lives. Such 
a program should cause students to make intelli- 
gent choices with reference to all the activities 
common to normal boys and girls. Guidance is 
a fundamental function of secondary education 
and a proper guidance program should enable 
the school in an effective manner to teach boys 
and girls as they should be taught. Without 
such a program the high school will find it diffi- 
cult to make its curficulum effective and function 
in the lives of its students. 

6. A sixth element of a good high school is an 
adequate system of school records in order that 
the school may be in some position to measure 
the progress of its pupils to indicate in some 
fashion the efficiency of its curriculum, to show 
in some measure the efficiency of its teachers, and 
to have a basis for the promotion and graduation 
of pupils and for the determination of school 
honors, etc. A system of records should be care- 
fully worked out so that it may be an effective 
instrument in the hands of the school to further 
its instructional program, to serve as one of the 


measures of the efficiency of its curriculum and 


to be a reliable yardstick for the organization of 
the school program. 

7. A seventh requisite of a good high school 
is effective community relationships. No high 
school ¢an hope to become effective unless it es- 
tablishes a sympathetic and co-operative relation- 
ship with the community it serves. A good high 
school makes provision for proper school pub- 
licity, for essential community understanding 
and co-operation. It provides for some form of 
parent-teacher relationship. This factor of a 
good school is essential in order that the com- 
munity may know the function of the school, may 
intelligently co-operate in its program, may come 
to its rescue in time of stress and strain, and 
undertake effective measures for providing for a 
more efficient educational program. 

8. An eighth requirement of a good high 
school is a safe and commodious school building 
with adequate playground facilities. The school 
building should be a safe place in which the work 
of the school may be carried on and should be as 
commodious as the resources and the pride of the 
community will permit. Its playground should 
be ample for the recreational purposes essential 
to the proper functioning of the school. The 
school building and grounds do not make the 
school and a good school may operate in a poor 
building ; but it is a part of wisdom for the com- 
munity to house its high school in a building of 
such proportions that the instructional program 
of that school may find ready expression through 
its rooms and corridors. 

There are many other factors that might be 
considered essential to the ‘operation of a good 
high school. Those that I have mentioned and 
attempted in some measure to discuss are essen- 
tial to the operation of any high school that at- 
tempts to make real provision for the education 
of high school boys and girls. All of these fac- 
tors have been evaluated in terms of instruction, 
because no high school can be efficient that does 
not furnish worth while and effective instruction 
for its boys and girls. No mention is made in this 
paper of the length of the school term. It is as- 
sumed that a good high school must operate for 
a standard term from eight to nine months in 
order that the education of boys and girls may 
not be interrupted. 
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Encouraging Pupils to Have Hobbies 
By R. O. BAGBY and WILLIAM B. FIGGAT, Roanoke 


URING the past year several ofthe Roa- 
1) noke Junior High Schools have carried 

through some rather interesting things 
to encourage pupils to select hobbies. Some of 
the assemblies have been definitely planned to 
bring out the value to students of being inter- 
ested in hobbies. 

These assemblies have opened up a wide field 
of interest to a large number of students. The 
truth of the matter is it was discovered by the 
student body that many students already had 
hobbies and were getting a great deal of pleasure 
and benefit from them. Through this means of 
centering the attention of pupils upon hobbies 
pupils themselves discovered what a wide range 
and variety of hobbies were already in use by the 
different members of their student body. This 
was a very interesting discovery to both teachers 
and pupils. 

The outcome of this, in the Lee Junior Annex 
High School, was that a Hobby Show was de- 
cided upon and planned for, and also an assembly 
to follow devoted to interesting phases of hob- 
bies. The students became very active in plan- 
ning for these two things. They spent consider- 
able time in their homeroom periods making 
plans for their Hobby Show and also for their as- 
sembly. They became more interested because 
they anticipated having guests visit their Hobby 
Show and assembly, so a plan was formulated 
which would be helpful in conserving time and 
energy. 

In preparation for the show, a committee of 
students was appointed to take care of many of 
the needs connected with the show and assembly. 
Announcements were made in all of the home- 
rooms that the Hobby Show would be held on 
May 11 and 12 in the Junior High Auditorium 
and that the exhibits would remain on display 
during the eleventh and twelfth of May. The 
rules for entering exhibits were also explained to 
the students. 

It had been previously agreed upon that the 
students should have the privilege of voting on 
the best exhibit at the Hobby Show. 

Drawings were placed on the blackboards in 


various classrooms and posters were made by 
the art classes and exhibited in the corridors and 
in other prominent places advertising the show. 

Ballots were printed and distributed in order 
that each student should have an opportunity to 
vote for the first, second, and third best exhibits. 
The calling for and arranging of the exhibits was 
next carried through under the direction of the 
committee and a faculty member. Many exhibits 
came from a large number of students. These 
exhibits displayed a wide range of pupil interest. 
One girl had, during the past year or so, partici- 
pated in several horse shows. Her exhibit was 
a good size dummy horse and various ribbons 
which she had won in the horse shows. Another 
exhibit displayed an extensive collection of 
stamps ; another, a very interesting collection of 
coins from many nations. A number of the girls 
exhibited fancy work, which included well made 
articles of clothing, handkerchiefs, scarfs, and 
even bed quilts. Other exhibits were of a more 
scientific nature such as radio outfits, model boats, 
model airplanes, a home chemical apparatus, as 
well as a fine collection of gun shells of many 
sizes and dates. Articles of food were exhibited 
by both boys and girls. 

These were only a few of the interesting ex- 
hibits which were entered in the Hobby Show but 
perhaps sufficient to give an idea of the great 
range of interests which boys and girls have and 
can be encouraged to have. 

The students were given an opportunity at dif- 
ferent times during the two days to visit and re- 
view the various exhibits and also an opportunity 
to prepare their ballots for the first, second, and 
third choice of the exhibits which were on 
display. 

No regular school time was lost from classes 
because the students were permitted to visit the 
show at study periods, lunch hour, before school, 
and after school. 

There was a ballot box which was carefully 
guarded by one of the students and a faculty 
member, placed conveniently in order that each 
student could register and deposit his signed 
ballot. 








In the afternoon of the second day of the show 
the assembly was held. The program was as 
follows: 


1. School Song. 

2. Announcements by student chairman. 

3. Parade of hobbies by twelve students in cos- 
tume. 

Presenting of the dialogue on hobbies. 
Reading of the list of entrants and entries. 
Announcement of the winners. 

Awarding of ribbons. 


ale elt tel ae 


The special feature of the assembly was an orig- 
inal dialogue on “My Hobby” written by William 
B. Figgat, faculty chairman of assemblies, in the 
Lee Junior Annex High School, which follows: 


My Hobby—A Dialogue 


Characters: Jack, aged fourteen years; Jim, 
his chum, the same age. 

Time: About four o’clock on a spring after- 
noon. Jack is seated at a table, busy. Jim knocks. 

Jack: Come in. Oh, hello, Jim. 

Jim: Hi, Jack. Come on, let’s go to the movies. 

Jack: Sorry, I just can’t make it. 

Jim: Oh, come on. I'll lend you a dime. 

Jack: The money doesn’t worry me. You see 
I have something more important to do. 

Jim: Gee, you’re not going to study now, are 
you? 

Jack: No. I'll get my lessons after supper. 

Jim: Well, what else important is there to do? 

Jack: I'll answer you in a minute. Tell me 
first what movie you want to see? 

Jim: Nothing special. There’s not much on 
this week. But it’s too wet to play baseball and 
there’s no use wasting the afternoon. (Walks to 
table and leans over.) Say! What’s all this? 

Jack: This is the mportant thing that keeps 
me from going to the show with you. 

Jim: Let me look. (He puts both hands on the 
table. ) 

Jack: Hey! 
thing mixed. 

Jim: What difference would that make? 
just a bunch of stamps. 

Jack: Maybe no difference to you; but plenty 
to me. 


Watch out! You'll get every- 


It’s 


Jim: I see no sense in collecting a lot of old 
paper. Might as well collect paper dolls! 
Jack: Oh yeah! Well. let me tell you some- 
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thing: some of the most famous people in the 
world have been philatelists. 

Jim: Wow! That’s a mouthful! 
you pick that up? 

Jack: A philatelist is a stamp collector. 

Jim: Well, why didn’t you say so? 

Jack: I did. 

Jim: Sounded like fiddle-sticks to me. Who's 
ever been one? 

Jack: One example is enough to show you 
that stamp collecting is not for infants alone. 
King George V is a philatelist. In fact, so many 
rulers have been collectors that philately has been 
called “the hobby of kings and the king of hob- 
bies”. 

Jim: Maybe I’m wrong. There might be some- 
thing in your old phila— 

Jack: Philately. 

Jim: Thanks. Tell me more. 

Jack: Sure. Sit down. , There is more to this 
hobby than simply getting the stamps. I’ve 
learned lots of things. Look at this stamp: see, 
it says “Empire Francais”; this one reads “Re- 
publique Francaise”. When I got those stamps 
I began to wonder. I looked around and dis- 
covered when and how France became an em- 
pire under Napoleon and when a republic was 
formed. 

Jim: 
history ! 

Jack: And geography. Nearly every country 
has issued stamps bearing pictures of famous 
beauty spots in its territory. 

Jim: Next you'll be telling me you learned 
what it means to go off the gold standard just by 
looking at a stamp. 

Jack: Well, not exactly; but I have learned 
a lot about the systems of coinage of the different 
countries. Words like “centime” and “lira” sent 
me to the dictionary, and from there I searched 
further to find out how the money of other places 
compares with ours. 

Jim: Igiveup! But, isn’t itexpensive? This 
stamp is marked “twenty-five”; and here’s one 
for “fifty”. 

Jack: Stamps, for collecting, are not marked 
according to their face value or age, but by their 
scarcity. The rarest stamp in the world is a one- 
penny British Guiana ; and a pair of one and two- 
penny Mauritius stamps is worth five thousand 
dollars. 


Where’d 


Gee whiz! What a swell way to learn 
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Jim: Whew! Five thousand dollars for two 
scraps of paper! That’s going some! That fin- 
ishes my argument against stamp collecting ex- 
cept for one thing. 

Jack: What’s that? 

Jim: I don’t think the stamps are ’specially 
good to look at. 

Jack: Just try this magnifying glass. 

Jim: Gosh! Look at all these lines I never 
saw before. Boy, it took some work to engrave 
that! You win, Jack. But I still think movies 
are more fun. 

Jack: Oh, I like movies too; but they waste so 
much time. 

Jim: Maybe; but then we have a lot of time 
to waste now-a-days. 

Jack: Don’t I know it! That’s why I’m glad 
I have my hobbies. You see, when you ride a 
hobby you learn while you’re doing. 

Jim: That’s true. But suppose I don’t want 
to collect stamps? 

Jack: Then don’t begin it. Pick out some- 
thing else. The main thing about a hobby is 
using up spare time with fun that has a purpose. 

Jim: I can’t think of anything right now that 
I want to do. 

Jack: What about those old coins your father 
has? Bet he’d let you start on those. Anyhow, 
you like riding your bike. 

Jim: Sure thing! 

Jack: So do I like to ride. Bicycling can be 
a hobby if you have some place to go and some- 
thing to see; not just riding around the streets. 

Jim: Say, that’s great! Let’s get Tom and Ed 
and get up a bicycle club? 

Jack: Swell! Let’s go! 

End 

The boys and girls who had hobbies were en- 
couraged to keep them up, while those not hav- 
ing any hobbies at the time were urged to begin 
worth while projects during the summer in order 
that they might have entries in the second Hobby 
Show planned for the coming fall. 

An added incentive for the boys and girls of 
Roanoke to engage in worth while leisure time 
projects was given by the announcement of the 
Roanoke Kiwanis Club’s “Ability Exhibit” to be 
held in the fall. The exhibit will consist of arti- 
cles made by boys and girls during the summer 
months. 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


PASSING OF A FRILL 


The high school annual has fallen upon evil 
days. It was established in slavish imitation of 
the colleges, supported by “charity” advertising 
and demanded year after year by the members 
of graduating classes. Its small educational 
value in comparison with the outlay of time and 
money it requires is easily demonstrable, but the 
community seems never to agree upon a year 
when it should be discontinued. Schools lacking 
the resources to carry on the tradition still per- 
mit succeeding classes to lay waste their powers 
and exhaust energies needed for other activities 
by striving for a book to surpass all preceding 
issues, not particularly in originality and artistic 
and literary merit but in size and pretentiousness. 
The siren song of the commercial concern that 
will furnish professional services at a price en- 
tices dollars from the school treasury or upon the 
school debt. Naturally enough, pupil contribu- 
tions dwindle when technical excellence, bought 
and paid for, is the goal. 

There seems but one solution for the problem 
of the annual—and happily it is the pronounced 
tendency. That is to retain it because of the in- 
tense interest of some pupils but issue it in simpli- 
fied form as a genuine and dignified record of 
the school year. 

An excellent illustration is “The Virginian”, 
1933 yearbook of Virginia High School in Bris- 
tol. It was selected as the best annual in the 
State, yet its cost was only one-third to one-fifth 
the cost of previous issues. The printing is photo- 
statie ; typing and arrangement were done by pu- 
pils. Its appearance is satisfying, the pictures are 
numerous, and the essential facts of the year have 
their place. Not the least attractive feature is a 
novel and hidden one—a comfortable balance 
after all bills were paid. 

Editors and advisers of 1934 annuals can find 
many a valuable pointer in the collections of the 
Virginia High School League. They may be 
borrowed from the Extension Division, Uni- 
versity, Virginia. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
WHAT CAN TEACHERS DO TO HELP IN THIS EMERGENCY? 


APPY days are here again, fellow teach- 
ers. The three or four long months of 
vacation, we trust, have brought us into 

more intimate knowledge and appreciation of op- 
portunities and privileges which lie in the offing. 
No doubt we have all set our goal, may it be hap- 
pily realized. 

There are always difficulties and perplexities 
in every phase of work, but it seems that there 
are more than usual in school life this year. How- 
ever, the call is for more determined effort and 
deeper consecration on the part of teachers and 
school officials. 

What can teachers do in this emergency? 

Dr. J. B. Edmonson, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, has sent out a check 
list using as his basis that the teacher is a most 
important agent in the protection of the educa- 
tional interests of children. We recommend the 
following ten of this list to the teachers of 
Virginia: 

1. Give enthusiastic support to the program of 
the local Parent-Teacher Association. 

2. Participate in the work of discussion groups 
that are concerned with constructive economies in 
public expenditures. 

3. Give especial attention to the cultivation of 
good will on the part of parents. 

4. Co-operate with others in the study of ob- 
jectives of public education. 

5. Study the state educational program as set 
forth in the state educational magazines. 

6. Seek to find and to practice economies in 
the expenditure of public funds. 

7. Help to develop a program of instruction 
better adapted to the needs of pupils of varying 
abilities. 

8. Teach pupils an appreciation of the schools 
and other governmental services. 

9. Increase the amount of attention given to 
instruction in matters of character and good 
citizenship. 

10. Co-operate in efforts to insure the ap- 
pointment of the ablest persons from among can- 


didates for the teaching profession. 


Hand in hand with our school perplexities, in- 
deed overshadowing them, is the handicap of the 
present emergency of our nation. President 
Roosevelt is calling upon every citizen to enlist 
under the NRA. Have you enlisted? Are you, 
teachers of Virginia, under the Blue Eagle? We 
hear a mighty response, “Aye, we will do our 
part.” Have you noticed that in urging response 
to his program our President has called upon 
every trade, industry, and profession except the 
healing and teaching profession? He has not 
called upon teachers to enlist in NRA because 
he has faith in us, he knows we will do our part, 
and it is not a misplaced trust. Woe to that 
teacher who is a recreant. Every teacher can and 
should enlist in the NRA and uphold the Blue 
Eagle. This will help tremendously in this pres- 
ent emergency. 

We should be pleased to extend what help we 
can to all teachers, both urban and rural, but we 
beg to discuss one rural problem in the space al- 
lotted in this issue, namely, “Advantages of Ru- 
ral Organizations.” These organizations are help- 
ful in every school and should be encouraged but 
the need in rural schools is special. 

The motto of Community Leagues is: “Every 
public school in Virginia a community center 
where the citizens may unite for the improvement 
of their educational, social, moral, physical, civic 
and economic interests.” This is the purpose and 
intent of every rural school organization .what- 
soever be the name of the organization. 

The various names of the rural school organi- 
zations are: Community League, Parent-Teacher 
Association, Grange Standard Community Asso- 
ciation, etc. The list includes churches and their 
associated organizations—Sunday schools, mis- 
sionary societies, ladies’ aid and young people’s 
organizations,—several fraternal orders, school 
societies—4-H Clubs, the W. C. T. U. and the 
Red Cross. 

There is such an abundance of organizations 
that any community may surely find one suited 
to its needs. Reference here is made to organi- 
zations other than the churches and Sunday 
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schools, for surely every rural community has 
its church and its church organization. 

The success of any organization depends upon 
the attitude of its constituency, hence it is wise to 
try to convince the people of the attractiveness, 
the soundness and the helpfulness of their organ- 
ization, but the one thing that assures the success 
of the plan is a definite program of work. 

The Virginia Polytechnic Institute conducted a 
research as to the attitudes of the people toward 
community organizations. This research covered 
four widely different sections of the State. 

There are many factors entering into the suc- 
cess or failure of organizations. We will con- 
sider here only one in answer to the question, 
“Are these organizations worth the effort?” 

Education. — The influence of education on 
membership in community organizations is very 
pronounced. Only 8.9 per cent of those with a 
first to fourth grade education are members as 
compared to 62 per cent of the college group. 
Fifty-six per cent of the total have a fifth to 
seventh grade education ; and one eighth have been 
to college. In most instances where the organiza- 
tion is maintained for a length of time the desire 
for education increases. 

As education increases, there are increased also 
the following desirable accomplishments: Time 
spent in reading; number of periodicals taken; 
radio ownership; farming ability, size and type 
of farming, income and home conditions. Rural 
organizations properly organized and supported 
have a most decided influence for the betterment 
and uplift of the neighborhood. 

This is another means of service by which 
teachers may help in overcoming the depression. 
We, the guardians of the educational interests of 
children, may declare, “There will be no mora- 
torium in education.” 


THREE TREES 
The pine tree grew in the wood, 
Tapering, straight, and high; 
Stately and proud it stood, 
Black-green against the sky. 
Crowded so close, it sought the blue, 
And ever upward it reached and grew. 


The oak tree stood in the field, 
Beneath it dozed the herds; 
It gave to the mower a shield, 


It gave a home to the birds. 
Sturdy and broad it guarded the farms 
With its brawny trunk and knotted arms. 


The apple tree grew by the wall, 
Ugly and crooked and black ; 
But it knew the gardener’s call, 
And the children rode its back. 
It scattered its blossoms upon the air, 
It covered the ground with fruitage fair. 


“Now, hey,” said the pine, “for the wood! 
Come live with the forest band. 
Our comrades will do you good, 
And tall and straight you will stand.” 
And he swung his boughs to a witching sound, 
And flung his cones like coins around. 


“Qh-ho,” laughed the sturdy oak ; 
“The life of the field for me. 
I weather the lightning stroke ; 
My branches are broad and free. 
Grow straight and slim in the wood, if you will, 
Give me the sun and the wind-swept hill.” 


And the apple tree murmured low, 
“T am neither straight nor strong ; 
Crooked my back doth grow 
With bearing my burdens long.” 
And it dropped its fruit as it dropped a tear, 
And reddened the ground with fragrant cheer. 


And the Lord of the harvest heard, 
And He said: “I have use for all; 
For the boughs that shelter a bird, 
For the beam that pillars a hall; 
And grow they tall, or grow they ill, 
They grow but to wait their Master’s will.” 


So a ship of the oak was sent 
Far over the ocean blue, 
And the pine was the mast that bent 
As over the waves it flew, 
And the ruddy fruit of the apple tree 
Was borne to a starving isle of the sea. 


Now the farmer grows like the oak, 
And the townsman is proud and tall; 
The city and field are full of folk— 
But the Lord has need of all. 
—C. H. Crandall. 


Another beautiful poem for teaching in corre- 
lation with our picture of “An apple tree” is 
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“The Planting of the Apple Tree” by William 
Cullen Bryant. 

Suggestions as to teaching the poem, “Three 
Trees” : 

Upon the pupil’s understanding, attitude and 
appreciation depends the approach in teaching 
any subject. The outcomes furnish better evi- 
dence than a mere guess as to learnings. 

The poem should be read aloud by the teacher 
or a pupil who reads well. Discuss each stanza, 
the pupils under the teacher’s guidance leading 
the discussion. It often happens that someone 
in class will make a statement of knowledge 
gained from the great out-of-doors that will 
vitalize the lesson. 

Compare the trees, shape, size, manner of 


growth, attitude toward life, means of service 
and their crowning purpose in life. 

Next day perhaps you would like to dramatize 
the poem. Invest each tree with its personality, 
each pupil bearing a branch of the tree which 
he represents. 

The Lord of the harvest should leave no doubt 
as to the purpose of the life of the trees. 

Limit the discussion to the poem “Three 
Trees.” Do not allow it to drift to generalities. 

Correlate the work with drawing and with 
language study. 

With a little study and planning a beautiful 


unit of all subjects taught may be built around 
“Three Trees.” 





Picking Out and Kicking Out the Teacher 


By W. HERMAN BELL, Hampden-Sydney College 


O problem for educators is greater than 
N that of getting and holding a job, for a 
fearful uncertainty overhangs the teach- 
er’s employment and tenure of position. In the 
smaller communities the tribulations following 
one’s appointment are as great, often, as those 
of locating a place. The fear of incurring public 
disfavor is always a subconscious presence; a 
school board, or other authority, may easily in- 
terpret public whims as public sentiment of a 
sounder sort and force a teacher to resign. 

The seriousness of this state of affairs for those 
employed in our public school system is not gen- 
erally felt or fully appreciated. Patrons need to 
be reminded that the constant fear of losing his 
position induces a terrific strain upon the teacher. 
The consequence is often inefficiency in the per- 
formance of his duties, for psychologists inform 
us that there is no greater power than fear to in- 
hibit the normal functioning of man’s faculties. 
The most promising means of escape is to strive 
to please the public. Poor students are passed 
and other schemes adopted to curry favor with 
influential parents, much to the detriment of his 
self-respect and independence of thought and 
action, two most desirable traits in a teacher. 
Naturally, not a very large number succumb to 
the viciousness of the system: but resistance to 
it requires great strength of character. 


It is neither necessary nor desirable to furnish 
examples of those who have suffered in this way. 
Each of us has known some excellent teacher 
whose professional head has fallen under the axe 
of public fickleness. Be it noted carefully that 
the righteousness of the intentions of those who 
employ our school staffs is not called into ques- 
tion: the inequities inherent in the system are to 
be deplored and corrected. 

It is not in the purpose of this paper to discuss 
in detail a way to right matters. Certain princi- 
ples considered basic will be suggested for 
thought. 

From the first it must be admitted that too great 
a number of our teachers are misfits, men and 
women who have turned to teaching through the 
necessity of gaining a livelihood and not through 
choice and a love of the work. The colleges sup- 
ply each year a horde of those young men and 
women whose choice has fallen upon no profes- 
sion and who turn to “teaching for a year or two 
until they discover what they really want to do in 
life”. Many young women plan to teach only 
until they can get married, which would be a 
commendable attitude if they would substitute 
“choose to” for “can” and resign themselves 
cheerfully to continuing in the work if the choice 
of a mate is never made. In brief, a good house 
cleaning is of prime importance. 
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A more careful policy for selecting new teach- 
ers should be inaugurated. Candidates should be 
required to furnish ample evidence of intellectual 
capacity, social poise and moral stability. Teach- 
ers impress students by the breadth of their intel- 
lectual grasp on things, they teach the power 
gained by preserving an equilibrium so necessary 
for a happy life when they exercise patience in 
the face of trial in the classroom, and they nur- 
ture youth in a more abiding faith in moral stand- 
ards when they permit themselves no compromise 
in character. Permanence in a post should come 
only after a period of probation of sufficient 
length to get an accurate gauge of the candidate’s 
qualifications. 

A just, discriminating method might be devised 
for getting rid of the unfit in the profession, when 
the necessity arises. No haphazard device for 
this purpose should be tolerated by a well ordered 
society. School boards, or superintendents, must 
not be permitted to “fail to reappoint” teachers 
on any but substantial grounds. The undesira- 
bility of an instructor is not proved when pupils 
complain. It is unwise to let children sit in judg- 
ment upon the profession. If a teacher has faults, 
firm and sympathetic supervision may 
right them. Dismissal, or the more polite “failure 
to reappoint”, should be an extreme act. When 
differences have become intolerable between two 
parties the weaker will usually retire of his own 


-asily 


accord, if the case is explained to him in a quiet 
way. A teacher summoned for dismissal should 
have the right to face his accusers and insist that 
they produce conclusive evidence of his unfitness. 
If parents do not have the initiative to investigate 
charges of inefficiency and the courage to face the 
accused with their charges, they should not have 
the authority to carry a whispering campaign 
against a teacher to the ears of a board, or to any 
power privileged to receive complaints. 

There is the argument that discharge would 
mean being debarred from getting another teach- 
ing position. That would be just, providing the 
discharge were just. Conviction of a teacher on 
a charge of unfitness by a local group, confirmed 
by state authorities, should mean his perpetual 
ineligibility for the serious business of training 
children. 

Good pay and assured length of tenure of posi- 
tion would go far to increase the efficiency and 
greater claim to respect of our teachers. We have 
put upon this group a huge share of the responsi- 
bility of inculcating in our children a zest for the 
pursuit of learning and a love for the cultivation 
of the beautiful in all phases of life. As far as 
possible, they should be freed from petty harass- 
ments and permitted to maintain their lives on a 
plane befitting those whose function it is to sup- 


ply the vision for our social advancement. 








Important Notice 


Those who are responsible for preparing programs for the department and 
section meetings of the annual convention should bear in mind that these must 
be in headquarters office not later than October 1. 
for receiving this material from October 10 to October 1 was made by action 
of the board of directors at its last meeting. 
received in headquarters office by October 1, it cannot be included in the printed 


program handbook and in the November issue of the Journal. 


The change in dead line date 


Unless the program material is 
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SURVEY OF ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOLS 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


findings of a statistical study of fifty-six 

one-room schools so selected as to be a fair 
sampling of such work throughout the State at 
the present time. The data used were collected 
from fifty-six one-room teachers in attendance at 
the Radford State Teachers College during the 
summer of 1933. For the sake of convenience the 
bare facts are offered first in a condensed form. 
This is followed by certain interpretations of the 
writer. All the data have reference to the fifty- 
six one-room schools of Virginia for the session 
1932-33. 


Pe purpose of this paper is to give the 


Statistics 

Averane tera hi Gages... 142.50 
Average yearly salary _.-------------- $458.57 
Average monthly salary -------------- 65.51 
Average yearly monthly salary -------- 38.21 
Average monthly salary next year--_--- 66.50 
Average cost of board and lodging----- 13.00 
Average savings last year_.--.-------- 177.00 
Avetéwe GRIGREnl ....<....cncccdous-- 33 
Average attendance ~--_-------------- 23 
Average age in years.__...--..------- 28 
Average experience in years--__------- 7 
Number holding elementary certificates_ 40 
Number holding Normal Professional -- 16 
Number employed for next session__--- ah 
Number to teach in same school as last 

ae a ae as SPAN 27 
Number that took an extension course 

ED PORE cpp cennngreenainidiedenes 17 

Interpretations 


1. Salary.— The average monthly salary in 
these fifty-six one-room schools is $65.51. The 
average term is seven months and two days. This 
gives a yearly salary of $458.57, or yearly 
monthly salary of $38.21. 

The Federal government is paying the 300,000 
young men listed in our Reforestation Service 


$30.00 monthly and providing all living expenses 
including medical service. The government is 
doing this simply to give these young men some- 
thing to do. It is an emergency service; and 
yet these young men are given more money 
yearly than the 2,704 one-room teachers of Vir- 
ginia are given to train our children in good citi- 
zenship. 

The average enrolment of these fifty-six one- 
room school teachers is 33; the average monthly 
salary $65.51. This gives a per capita cost of 
instruction of $1.98 per month, or 10 cents per 
pupil per day. In other words, we are paying 
these 2,704 one-room teachers 10 cents a day to 
educate a child. 

This is a gross injustice. It is not fair to the 
child, to the teachers nor to future generations. 
The American people claim to love fairness ; this 
is a test of that ideal. We are spending billions 
for industry, roads, bridges, but we are cutting 
school budgets unmercifully and reducing teach- 
ers’ salaries to poverty standards. 
longer are we going to put material values above 
spiritual values! We will never prosper as a 
nation until we change our attitude toward 
spiritual things. 

Let us make another comparison. The textile 
industry in all of its phases employs about one 
million men and women. The minimum wage 
for women as fixed by the textile code already 
signed by the President is 35 cents per hour. The 
same code fixes 40 hours as a week’s work. This 
gives women $14.00 per week or $54.00 per month 
as a minimum wage. The one-room teacher gets 
only $38.21 per month when we scatter her salary 
over a year; yet she has spent four years in the 
high school and one year in college to prepare 
herself for her profession. Is this fair? 

2. Age and experience.—We cannot continue 


How much 


to say that our rural schools are taught by young, 


inexperienced teachers. The average age of the 
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fifty-six one-room teachers is 28 years and the 
average experience is seven years. These teach- 
ers are in the prime of their life and have had 
adequate experience for maximum efficiency in 
the classroom. Not only that, they have been 
well trained. They have gone through a stand- 
ard four-year high school and have had one year 
of college training beyond the high school. They 
are spending the present summer in Radford 
State Teachers College at the expense of $150. 
They are willing to make any reasonable sacri- 
fice to make themselves worthy and efficient. 
Seventeen of the 56 took extension courses last 
year even though their salaries were cut. 

3. Localism.—The above facts reveal another 
unfortunate tendency in our educational system. 
Thirty of the 56 teachers boarded at home. 
Twenty-seven of the 56 teachers will teach in 
the same schools in which they taught last year. 
These two facts mean that there is a strong ten- 
dency to fill local schools with local teachers. 
. This tendency seems to be nation wide. States 
are refusing to employ nonresident teachers; 
counties are doing the same thing ; even the com- 
munity school must be taught by the community 
teacher. This is a serious tendency that should 
be corrected as soon as normal conditions return. 
Most any policy is permissible under present con- 


ditions. I am glad the State Board of Education 
declared its opposition to such a policy. It leads 
to localism, self-sufficiency, inbreeding, selfish- 
ness, and greater educational inequality. Our 
educational system should be a great equalizing 
agency. It should make communities more alike 
rather than less alike. It should be a fusing 
agency among our communities and groups. 

4. Professional growth.—Forty-eight of the 56 
teachers hold elementary or higher certificates. 
This is 85%. This per cent probably holds for 
the State as a whole so far as one-room teachers 
are concerned. These 56 one-room teachers were 
in the Radford State Teachers College working 
for their Normal Professional, which means two 
years of training beyond the high school. Soon 
our iural schools will be filled with teachers hold- 
ing the Normal Professional. The survey shows 
that practically all the teachers are reading the 
Virginia Journal of Education and 75% are read- 
ing a national magazine like The Instructor or 
The Grade Teacher. It also shows that 30% of 
one-room rural schools are pursuing extension 
courses. These facts show how anxious the rural 
teachers are to grow, to become more efficient in 
the classroom, and more worthy of their impor- 
tant task. Are we in return doing the fair thing 
by them? 





Home Economics and Child Health 


By AMALIA LAUTZ, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


child. The individual spends the years which 

are most important for laying the founda- 
tion for future mental and physical health in the 
home, directly or indirectly under the mother’s 
care. 

Under normal circumstances the mother carries 
the major part of the responsibility for the actual 
procedures within the home. Without her intel- 
ligent and trained co-operation the work of doc- 
tors, nurses and school teachers interested in the 
health of her child is almost valueless during the 
time that the children are dependent on the 
parents mentally, are small, physically sensitive 
and moldable, and are developing most rapidly 
both mentally and physically. Maternal instinct 
is not sufficient to enable the mother to meet the 


| T is a truism that the home exists for the 


needs of the child in a complex civilization, nor 
are the traditional “hand-me-downs” of older 
generations on child care enough to help her cope 
with the rapidly changing modern conditions. 
Unless the mother has real knowledge she can- 
not even properly care for herself during the pre- 
natal periods which are so important in order to 
insure the right start and the future physical wel- 
fare of her babies. 

Home Economics courses in high schools and 
colleges which have kept abreast with the progress 
in other educational fields lay more and more 
emphasis on health, especially child health. Put- 
ting the emphasis almost entirely on cooking and 
sewing is rightly and rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. 

The depression has made us evaluate many 
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things which we have hitherto accepted unthink- 
ingly. Undue stressing of fancy cookery and 
elaborate dressmaking at a time when money and 
energy need to be spent in relieving general dis- 
tress is obviously personally foolish and national- 
ly wrong. Certainly the educational emphasis of 
Home Economics should be to help the individ- 
ual and the community to get the best possible 
return not only for money but for physical and 
nervous energy expended. 

One needs only to examine the average house- 
keeper’s food expenditures to realize that these 
are all too frequently governed entirely by the 
personal whims developeed within the family and 
by fallacious health ideas handed on by hearsay 
and tradition or governed too largely by informa- 
tion derived from food advertising. The mother 
would not think of trying to run the family Ford 
on kerosene or without knowing in which direc- 
tion the turn of the steering wheel directed the 
car, yet she will leave the selection of food which 
actualy builds and regulates the bodies of her 
children to chance circumstances and the amount 
of money in her purse, with no scientifically 
grounded knowledge as to body needs, though 
such knowledge is doubly important at a time 
when economic limitations may so narrow her 
food purchases that some vitally essential food 
constituent is left out of the diet and her chil- 
dren may be handicapped permanently in health 
or even crippled for life by rickets or other dis- 
turbances due to dietary inadequacy. 

The central or basic courses in the Home 
Economics course in high school should certainly 
be those which help the adolescent girl to prepare 
herself for the home and which focus on the 
child who is the citizen of the future. Fre- 
quently the girl marries directly after high school, 
but even if she does not marry at all such courses 
will help her to control her own health and meet 
the many situations into which she may be plunged 
in reference to the children of others. Courses 
in personal health principles, in nutrition, and in 
child and prenatal care, with some home nursing 
for emergency circumstances, will better. equip 
every woman, whether she becomes the mother 
of a family or uses these courses only personally 
and as an able woman in the community. Cer- 
tainly enough sewing and cooking should be in- 
cluded in the Home Economics courses to enable 


any mother to clothe and feed her children not 
only healthfully but attractively. Home man- 
agement courses are necessary, which consist not 
only of a series of cleaning processes, though 
these have their place, but to pull all household 
and home procedures together and show the 
future home-maker how to save energy rather 
than to sacrifice her own nerves and eyesight and 
frequently the health of her family to undue 
emphasis on fancy sewing and on cooking which 
spoils the taste of the children for milk, eggs, 
vegetables, meat, fruit and whole grain cereals 
properly and attractively but simply prepared. 
The mother must know the importance of regu- 
lar sleep, exercise, sunlight, mental and physical 
relaxation in the lives of her family and for her- 
self in order to keep her nerves steady when 
many demands are made on her and it is up to 
her to help keep up the family morale. Too often 
with one-sided training and emphasis on sewing 
the girl discovers that many of the garments 
could have been bought almost as cheaply as the 
garments made at home and the mother pays the 
price of constant headaches or glasses. 

Arguments have been raised by teachers that 
high school girls are not interested in child care 
and health courses and want only manipulative 
food work and clothing construction. 

During the past year a trial experimental 
course has been put in at the Fredericksburg High 
School. The course was a health course aimed 
at the home and included personal health, child 
and prenatal care and human nutrition. It was 
decided to put this course into the first year to 
help create a wholesome interest in health and a 
good attitude toward motherhood in these ado- 
lescent girls who so often, unfortunately, acquire 
unwholesome attitudes in high school or before. 

It was the writer’s privilege to visit this class 
and to observe the response of the girls to the 
subject matter. This was excellent. Interest was 
keen as shown by constant sensible spontaneous 
questions of the class. The nature of the course 
gave the girls a needed opportunity to raise ques- 
tions for wholesome class discussion. Moreover, 
the class paved the way for individual questions 
after class and a thoroughly desirable confiding 
of personal ideas and problems to the teacher. 
Furthermore, students in other than the first year 
have requested a similar course. 
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In the Home Economics classes of the Train- 
ing School of the State Teachers College at Fred- 
ericksburg, the units on child care, nutrition and 
home nursing have also been developed and 
emphasized during the past year. Here, too, it 
has been found that the interest of the high school 
girls was, if anything, keener in these units than 
in the units of personal dressmaking and party 
cookery ordinarily considered most popular at 
the adolescent period. It was possible for the 
student teachers in charge of the classes to direct 
wholesome and eager discussion and to create 
good attitudes toward maternity at a life period 
when many girls are forming attachments which 
may lead to marriage directly after high school 
or even before finishing. 

It is to be hoped that the high school faculties 
in Virginia will not lag behind other states in re- 


evaluating the aim of their courses in Home 
Economics. These ought to be a means to help 
women to control the home environment and 
aid in the community in order to bring about the 
best possible conditions for health at all times and 
for everyone. Women need especially to be pre- 
pared to safeguard the mental and physical health 
of their children, despite the stress and strain of 
trying times such as those of the present depres- 
sion which is taking toll from our future citizens 
much of which could have been avoided by the 
right kind of Home Economics teaching, that is, 
by including courses with sound scientific bases, 
such as courses in health, child care, and nutri- 
tion as a part of every high school Home 
Economics program and available to every girl 
in the high school. 


The Effect of the Depression on Education in Virginia 
By H. M. HENRY, Emory and Henry College 


HE break in the stock market in the fall 
of 1929 marks the beginning of what has 


now come to be known as “The Depres- 
sion”. The gradual decline in the general level of 
prices did not become apparent until the follow- 
ing year. The effects were not such as to call for 
any special legislation by the General Assembly 
meeting in the early part of 1930 looking toward 
changes in the budget or taxation system. All 
local and county financial plans were made for 
the biennium 1930-32 on the scale hitherto pre- 
vailing. However, the Report of the State De- 
partment of Education dated 1932 reflects some 
of the changes that had been taking place. Later 
estimates made by the Bureau of Research in the 
State Department of Education for the school 
session of 1932-33 show distinct effects of the 
fall in the general level of values. 

There has been a decline in the total local funds 
available for the public schools of 26% from 
$20,493,520 to $15,087,051. The decline in these 
funds has been greater for the counties which 
include rural schools than for the city schools, the 
percentage decline for the former being 33 1/3% 
and for the latter 17%. While most of the burden 
of reduced income has fallen or will fall on the 


teachers since instructional costs are the greater 
part of the costs, still there has been a like reduc- 
tion in administration costs of 12%. The actual 
estimates of instructional costs will show 11% 
decline for the counties and 7% for the cities. 
Only 36 counties were able to maintain their 
average salaries for the session 1931-32 at the 
same figure prevailing in 1929-30. 

The General Assembly at its session in 1932 
tried in part to offset this shortage by increasing 
the General Appropriation funds for public edu- 
cation by about 10%, the amount for 1932-33 
being $5,694,602. This increase will amount to 
about 53 cents per capita of the school enrolment 
of the State more than for the previous year. 
There was a like increase in the Equalization 
Fund, the appropriation for the previous year 
being doubled. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, feeling that local funds will 
gradually decrease in amount, recommends that 
the State guarantee the minimum instructional 
costs of the educational program. Dr. Sidney B. 
Hall, the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. has shown the greatest solicitude about main- 
taining the efficiency of the schools. Under his 
excellent leadership, we hope for the greatest 








possible conservation of our public education. In 
the minds of some, this matter of maintaining the 
schools at greatest efficiency will raise the ques- 
tion of the advisability of the taking over by the 
State the financial management of the public 
schools. 

There has been a decided decrease in the 
salaries of the principals of accredited high 
schools, particularly those in the higher brackets. 
The number of those receiving $3,000 and above 
per annum dropped from 26 in 1929-30 to 14 in 
1931-32. Those in lower brackets did not de- 
crease so much since each group received in turn 
recruits from the group just higher, thus nearly 
balancing its losses to the next lower group. 
There were twenty high school principals in 
1931-32 receiving less than $1,200 annual salary. 

All these facts point to a decreased per capita 
cost in public education. This decreased per 
capita cost is greater in the rural schools than in 
the city schools owing to the fact that there has 
not been as great reduction of salaries in the 
cities as in the counties. 

Here we may sandwich the fact that new school 
construction during 1931-32 has decreased 40% 
as compared with each of the two previous years. 

Let us turn now to school enrolment. The 
total enrolment in the public schools of the State 
has increased about 1.2% within the last two 
years. The high school enrolment remains about 
the same for the past three years with a slight 
decrease for boys and a corresponding increase 
for girls. There has been a slight decrease in 
enrolment for the grammar schools in the coun- 
ties, offset by a slight increase in enrolment for 
the cities. The number of summer sessions of 
high schools has dropped from 46 in 1930-31 to 
33 in 1931-32. In summer terms, tuition is 
charged, hence, this doubtless reflects the financial 
inability of parents to contribute to their main- 
tenance. Beyond this last item, the depression has 
not seriously affected school enrolment. 

The average length of school term has de- 
creased about two days, most of the decrease 
coming in the rural schools, while city schools in 
nearly all cases are managing to maintain the full 
length of term. There were 32 counties whose 
average school term was shortened in 1931-32 as 
compared with 1929-30. The largest cut was in 
County amounting to 24 days. 


Buckingham 
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Seven other counties had terms cut as much as 
three weeks. The rest of the 100 counties man- 
aged to maintain their average school term or 
increase it. Those that increased their average 
terms were those with already abnormally short 
terms. 

Six public high schools, members of the South- 
ern Association, were dropped from membership, 
while three new schools were admitted into that 
Association. There has been a slight falling off 
of the number of high schools accredited by the 
State Board of Education, while the enrolment 
of the accredited high schools remains practically 
the same. Need of economy has led to depart- 
mentalizing the sixth and seventh grades in some 
cases with high schools known as “combination 
Rural Junior-Senior High Schools” which have 
increased from 8 to 59 while the enrolment in 
these schools has increased from 296 to 5,839. 

The follow-up of high school graduates shows 
that the number going to degree conferring col- 
leges has decreased 6%, which unquestionably 
reflects an educational loss caused no doubt by 
the depression. 

Some figures as to the personnel of the teach- 
ing force will be suggestive as to trends. There 
has been a 0.4% decrease in the number of teach- 
ers employed in the State. The number of men 
engaged in teaching has increased in the scholastic 
year closed while the number of women so em- 
ployed has cecreased 14%. The increase in the 
number of men has been for the most part in 
the high schools. This is doubtless due to the 
drift back of men from industry to the teaching 
profession no doubt displacing women. 

Furthermore, the last report of the supervisor 
of teacher training shows that during the school 
term 1931-32 21% of the teachers employed in 
the counties had four years of collegiate train- 
ing as compared with 18% for the year pre- 
ceding ; 32% had two years training in 1931-32 
as compared with 29% for the preceding 
year. Those with less than one year’s train- 
ing had dropped during the same period from 
14% to 6%. Corresponding statistics for the 
cities show larger percentages of the better 
trained teachers employed than in the counties. 
These developments are in part the results of the 
discontinuance of the Elementary Certificate to 
qualify for which only one year of college work 
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was necessary. The report shows further that 
the number of new teachers needed for the 
schools of the State for the term 1931-32 was 
1,061 and that the number of new certificates is- 
sued qualifying persons to fill these vacancies 
was 2,800, or 164% in excess of the needs. 
Most of the division superintendents and 
county boards have felt called upon to employ 
local applicants for teaching positions. In this 
time of unemployment, the argument is con- 
vincing. Let us imagine a county with 100 resi- 
dent qualified teachers in so far as certification 
is concerned. No other employment is open to 
them. Other counties will discriminate against 
them as teachers. One hundred teachers are 
needed for the public schools. Although better 
trained teachers may be had from some other 
county or state, the pressure is great to employ 
the local applicants. The reasons are under- 
standable but are not always for the good of the 
schools. Educational inbreeding prevents develop- 
ment of best educational ideals. Such a policy 


will tend to put a Chinese wall of educational 
exclusiveness about our state and local divisions. 
A study of statistics relating to the State insti- 


tutions of higher learning reveals no very decided 
effect of the depression. The enrolments show 
no marked decline or increase. The incomes from 
appropriations, fees, and other sources appear to 
show no particular trends. The statistics of the 
State supported institutions of higher learning do 
not reflect the necessity for retrenchment called 
for by the tax payers of the State. Discussion 
of the possibility of consolidation of institutions 
doing the same kind of work, reducing faculties 
in number and thereby increasing teaching load, 
and combining or eliminating departments will 
unquestionably confront the State institutions 
and the General Assembly during the next 
session. 

Probably the private and denominational col- 
leges will feel the effects of the depression more 
clearly than the State supported institutions 
which are provided with State appropriations 
suitable to their needs. To secure such facts, a 
questionnaire was sent out to all the private and 
denominational colleges in the State asking for 
certain information to which all but one sent re- 
plies. Of the sixteen, nine reported decreased 
enrolment, five increased enrolment, while two 


had no material change. The greatest decrease 
was 30%, while the average decrease was about 
10%, All reported decrease in income from en- 
dowment but two which had apparently enjoyed 
increased gifts or accumulations. Alli expressed 
opinion that their endowment investments had 
depreciated, two estimating such depreciation as 
high as 25%, All but two reported a falling off 
of income from gifts or churches, one estimating 
the losses as high as 90%, Five reported in- 
creases in income from fees while all the rest re- 
ported decreases. Without exception all the in- 
stitutions reported it more difficult to collect while 
some reported more extension of credit and vari- 
ous forms of financial accommodations. All but 
four reported that scholarships had been in- 
creased in number. A scholarship is generally 
understood to be income from an invested fund 
which is used to defray the college charges of 
the holder. If there has been a substantial in- 
crease of such funds, it is encouraging. How- 
ever, if it refers to mere remission of fees or “dead 
heading” in behalf of some students who are de- 
sirable because of intellectual, or athletic prowess, 
it turns out to be quite a different matter. Only 
three have reduced charges and it appears in 
these cases it was a reduction in rates for board 
and not for the regular fees. Only four found 
it necessary to make reductions in the number on 
the teaching staff. All but four have reduced 
the clerical help as economy measures. The an- 
swers to the question as to whether allowances 
for expenses of faculty to encourage attendance 
on meetings of learned societies are not clear as 
to whether there were reductions or such allow- 
ances had ever been made at all. Six report de- 
creased funds for library and laboratory equip- 
ment. Unquestionably, the private and church 
supported colleges are facing their greatest diffi- 
culty in balancing their budgets. The survival 
of the fittest financially is the outcome contem- 
plated in college education for the next few years. 

This paper perhaps is going outside of its field 
to suggest any remedies for the ills brought on 
by the depression. It is appropriate, however, to 
call attention to the able address by President 
Burruss of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
which it is suggested that the State might find 
it desirable to reduce the number of State insti- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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SCOPE AND SEQUENCE OF THE CURRICULUM FOR VIRGINIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Principal, Newport News High School 


mately by the aims of education and the 

functional phases of social life. The more 
immediate controls are the centers of interest 
which are derived from the functional phases of 
social life as qualified by the limitation for each 
year. Leads to units of work are aspects of 
the centers of interest selected for emphasis. 
Through these leads the centers of interest con- 
tribute to the realization of relationships dictated 
by the aims of education. These leads are not 
prescribed units. 

Centers of interest as amplified by leads to units 
of work suggest the scope, sequence, and content 
of the curriculum. The centers of interest, then, 
are the controls around which the raw materials 
of the course of study are organized. These raw 
materials are, (1) the aims employed with the 
center of interest, (2) pupil interests, (3) pupil 
activities, (4) subject matter and materials, (5) 
teaching procedures, and (6) evaluation of out- 
comes. 

Interests of pupils when employed with cen- 
ters of interest and leads to units of work sug- 
gest appropriate activities, for centers of interest 
are phases of the group culture around which ac- 
tivities evolving from a variety of related inter- 
ests tend to group themselves. 

The opportunity is provided for making the 
curriculum functional by fusing the interests of 
pupils with the functional phases of social life 
through pupil activities. For this reason, pupil 


S mal and sequence are determined ulti- 


activities are the dominant factors in organizing 
the course of study around centers of interest. 
Aims of education dictate direction and show re- 
lationships in the development of activities. 
Such a plan of organization involves considera- 
tion of the effects of social institutions upon in- 


dividual capacities. Dewey and Childs propose, 
in the following statement, a philosophy which 
suggests a desirable approach: 


“Our philosophy . . . builds upon the idea that 
organisms, selves, characters, minds are so inti- 
mately connected with their environments that 
they can be studied and understood only in rela- 
tion to them . . . Social cannot be opposed in fact 
or in idea to individual. An individual apart from 
social relations is a myth—or a monstrosity . . . 
Education is the process of realization of inte- 
grated individualities. For integration can occur 
only in and through a medium of association . . . 
For the sake of individual development, education 
must promote some form of association and com- 
munity life and must work against others. Indi- 
viduals develop not in a remote entity called 
“society” but in connection with one another. In 
the interest, therefore, of education, the fact is 
emphasized that education must operate in view 
of a deliberately preferred social order. 

Social arrangements are to be judged ultimately 
by their educative effect, by what they do in the 
way of liberating, organizing, integrating the ca- 
pacities of men and women, boys and girls. These 
capacities include esthetic factors, intellectual and 
scientific power and taste, capacities for friend- 
ship, and capacities for appropriation and control 
of natural materials and energies. /t is the func- 
tion of education to see to it that individuals are 
so trained as to be capable of entering into the 
heritage of these values which already exist, 
trained also in sensitiveness to the defects of what 
already exists and in ability to recreate and im- 
prove.” 

Based upon this philosophy, the following plan 
is offered for organizing comprehensive activities 
around centers of interest and for developing units 
of work: 

1. Make a survey of the present situation. 

Consider in this survey all phases of the exist- 
ing situation implied by the center of interest. 

2. Determine the significance of the present 
situation. 
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How did the present situation arise ? Determine 
its origins, backgrounds, values, and implications. 
Discover conditions that having given rise to the 
existing situation have changed or no longer exist. 

3. Evaluate the activities utilized in surveying 
and in determining the significance of the existing 
situation and make a constructive plan for its im- 
provement. 

Discover new conditions that exist or are aris- 
ing from which new ways of social and individual 
behavior must grow. Determine the extent to 
which the constructive plan can be applied. 

Each of the three comprehensive activities listed 
above may be further developed through the use 
of specific activities such as: group discussion, 
study, constructional, creative activities, etc. 

The organization of the course of study around 
centers of interest provides the teacher with flexi- 
bility and freedom in planning his work for the 
purpose of realizing the aims of education. 

The selection of units of work is determined by 
the interests, experiences, and abilities of the pu- 
pils, available materials, resources of the environ- 
ment of the school and community, and by the ex- 
perience, ability, and training of the teacher. 

The following types of units are suggested: 


The center of interest itself may be developed 
as a unit of work. 


Comprehensive units involving all or a number 
of centers of interest in any one year may be 
used. The work of the second year, for ex- 
ample, may be accomplished through a com- 
prehensive unit on American Life and Insti- 
tutions. This may be done in another way by 
developing two or three comprehensive units 
cutting across all of the centers of interest for 
this year. 


Under the center of interest a series of limited 
units, each of a few days or weeks duration, 
may be employed. 


Teachers not desiring to teach by the unit plan 
may secure suggestions for topics from the 
leads to units of work. 


In any case the teaching program of the school 
should be so planned and articulated that all cen- 
ters of interest and all leads to units of work for 
each year are covered by the combined work of 
the various fields. 


THE EFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION ON 
EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 
(Continued from page 18) 
tutions of higher learning from nine to four or 
five. Furthermore, he suggests that the State 
might concentrate its efforts on technical and pro- 
fessional training, leaving the “liberal arts educa- 
tion almost entirely to non-state colleges, espe- 
cially in a State like Virginia where there are 
numerous high-grade non-state institutions of the 

liberal arts type”’. 

The sweating of the teaching profession is the 
worst effect of the depression on education in 
Virginia. With all kinds of industrial work at a 
standstill, teaching goes on. Notwithstanding 
the decline of salaries in the teaching profession, 
the increased number of applicants recruited from 
industry apply for the available teaching posi- 
tions. With the increase in the number of teach- 
ers, the requirements for certification are ad- 
vanced, which is proper, an effort at selection of 
the best. In desperation those with limited cer- 
tificates bend every effort to overcome deficien- 
cies by correspondence and extension courses, 
summer work, and what not. To aggravate the 
situation, the normal supply of young men and 
women begins training for positions that do not 
exist unless some more mature, experienced teach- 
ers are shelved. To these are added new pros- 
pects not at all suited by gifts or temperament 
for teaching, preparing to teach because no other 
job appears to be available in the near future. 
And where will it all end? All the result of eco- 
nomic conditions! The hand of every teacher is 
competitively against the hand of every other 
teacher before the cold blooded school superin- 
tendents, or school boards, who are inclined to 
take advantage of the situation to balance their 
budgets. The maintenance of salaries in the face 
of present economic conditions would not wholly 
remedy the situation. When business conditions 
improve, there will again be a scarcity of teach- 
ers, and we shall have to start all over. We are 
discounting professional pride and love of teach- 
ing when the teachers are doing their work with 
the wolf at the door or placing them in compe- 
tition with those who teach merely to bridge over 
a period of unemployment and will drop out of 
the schoolroom as soon as some other place be- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Vitalizing Physical and Health Education 


By FRED HELSABECK, Principal, Achilles High School, Gloucester County 


get plenty of exercise on their father’s 

farm or walking to school, every boy and 
girl need health and physical education as a very 
definite part of their school life. There is a large 
amount of co-operation, zest and friendly rivalry 
in such activities that is not found in mere exer- 
cise. No school principal should plan his daily 
program without a place for this work and then 
he should organize and supervise it sufficiently to 
make it succeed. His efforts will be repaid in the 
added amount of pupil co-operation and school 
spirit that will be found in all his pupil activities. 

The plan that I have in mind is especially 
adapted to rural high schools and to those which 
cannot afford a regular physical education teacher 
and a health officer or nurse. It is also helpful 
to a principal who has a limited staff of teachers 
and who must carry on much of the physical edu- 
cation work himself. It also combines physical 
and health work remarkably well. 

This plan is a competitive system of conducting 
physical education work which was planned and 
suggested to me by Mr. Ryland Sanford and 
which I have used for four months at Achilles 
High School. Several minor changes were made 
in the outline given by Mr. Sanford in order to 
make it more usable in our situation, but as far 
as possible his full suggestions were followed in 
order to make a thorough test of the plan. The 
pupils liked it, the teachers thought the program 
a good one, and so I am explaining its principal 
parts in the hope that someone else may be able 
to use part or all of it. For further details you 
may write Mr. Sanford at Denbigh or me at 
Achilles. 

The division of pupils into teams is very much 
the same as that which most schools are now 
using except that more distinction is given to the 
captains, assistant captains, and managers. The 
number and size of teams will vary, depending on 
the number of pupils in school and type of games 
to be played, though an even number of teams 
is best. Regular game schedules are made out 
and records are kept of each day’s results. Teams 
are given credit for winning games, for being 
the first to begin formal drill, and marching. At 


E VEN though they be country children and 


the end of each schedule of from six to eight 
games, the total points are tallied and the mem- 
bers of the first team get fifteen points, with those 
of the second best team getting ten. Similar or- 
ganizations are used for both boys and girls and 
it seems best to have the schedules of the same 
length. Care must be taken to see that a team 
plays a variety of games and that it plays against 
all the other teams. After one schedule is made 
up, a duplicate of it can be used each succeeding 
time. After each schedule is completed a period 
is taken for reorganization of teams, choosing 
names, etc. It helps matters to have all detail 
information decided on that day. These details 
include the exact place of each team during 
formal work, the signals to be used for begin- 
ning and ending formal drill, and the basis for 
judging. I might say here that each of the team 
officers gets points for the execution of the work 
of their office throughout a schedule and the 
points descend in order from captain to manager. 
The captain conducts formal work and leads the 
team; the other officers take the captain’s place 
or help in any way possible. 

During the reorganization period pupils are also 
chosen as officials for the games and as helpers 
to choose the best teams in the formal work. 
These officials are given more points than a cap- 
tain. The officials must be chosen with care and 
they need considerable help at first. I also used 
student officials to help with my grade boys and 
girls and gave them credit for their work. 

At least one teacher must be with each large 
division, which is composed of all the boys or all 
the girls, or the number of each who participate 
in a single schedule of games. Last year I had 
two lady teachers with six girl teams and one 
man with four boy teams. We also found it well 
to have the students line up just outside the school 
door and boys and girls be marched to their re- 
spective places of drill and dismissed for competi- 
tive exercises at a given signal. This did away 
with too great a rush from the classrooms. Only 
about five minutes were used for formal work 
though this could vary, depending on the difficulty 
which the supervising teacher found in picking 
the best teams. 
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During three months we completed four 
schedules, and should have had more but for the 
bad weather. The pupils enjoyed the rivalry and 
chance for leadership. The knowledge that they 
were getting something for their effort instead 
of just filling in the time with required exercises 
added zest and enthusiasm to the work. 

It should be explained that at the end of the 
school year each pupil added his or her points, 
which had been given for various work done, and 
those in the highest 20% were awarded the same 
school monogram as was given for football, 
basketball, or baseball, on the basis of the “best 
all-round” athletes. 

Needless to say, the points gained for participa- 
tion in the regular daily work were only a part of 
the possible total and herein lies the great advan- 
tage of the plan. Pupils were encouraged to do 
out-of-school activities such as hiking, bicycle 
riding, rowing, playing ball, etc. and were given 
credit points for a certain number of hours’ work. 
They were given a chance to show their skill in 
special activities such as goal throwing, baseball 
throws for both distance and accuracy, soccer 
dribble, volley ball serve, and as many others as 
time permitted. Pupils were given points for 
abilities in these lines with the requirements based 
on a series of graduate studies made in New York 
University. The requirements may be changed 
later as other schools try out the plan and pool 
their findings. 

Rainy days are well taken care of, for points 
were given for proficiency in explaining the rules 
of several popular games. Lectures were given 
for several days by different teachers and then 
tests were given, none of which was compulsory. 
We were very much gratified to find that over 
75% of our pupils wanted to take them and that 
over 90% of these passed the tests. 

Health work is stimulated in several ways. 
Points are given for five-pointers and four- 
pointers; then additional credit is awarded to 
those who visit a doctor or dentist and have them- 
selves pronounced physically fit. Points are also 
given to those who have been or who would be 
immunized against smallpox, diphtheria, and 
typhoid fever. Other credit is also given for a 


three-page paper on some phase of personal or 
civic health. This paper may be used for rainy 
day sessions and should, if not needed for this 
purpose, be scanned and checked by a faculty 


member to see if it has been well done and de- 
serves the credit given others. 


During the last week of school our pupil 
records were tallied and the student body helped 
arrange the high scores in order and decide on 
those who should receive the school letter. Of 
course many who stood high in this work had 
already been awarded school monograms but I 
was very much pleased to find that three boys 
and four girls received the award for the first 
time as a result of their work in this system. 
I also was glad to see that four of them were 
freshmen. 


I must admit that there are some drawbacks in 
this plan, for no system of work is perfect, but 
through experience I have found that the benefits 
greatly offset the handicaps. One of the difficul- 
ties is the extra amount of clerical work that is 
necessary for both game schedules and individ- 
ual records. I found, however, that after several 
weeks’ work I could use pupils to help me in this 
work and that the experience they gained would 
be of service to them. Another trouble at times 
is to find capable pupils who can officiate at the 
various games and who can keep down disputes 
and quarrels. Careful picking at first and helpful 
suggestions, together with the teacher’s presence, 
however, will greatly lessen this difficulty and 
only once did I encounter any real dispute and 
in that case the pupils readily agreed to arbitra- 
tion. Much of the individual pupil’s record is 
made up from information given by him and 
there is occasionally a chance for dishonesty, but 
during my trial of the plan I did not have oc- 
casion to suspect any such tendency and I believe 
that if a teacher handles the records this will 
never become a serious problem. 


A system such as the above gives every pupil 
a chance to work for a school letter in athletics 
even though he be too small to play on any team 
or too much needed at home to stay after school 
for practice. It gives the freshman a chance with 
the senior and pervades the entire school with a 
happiness which will fill those who are interested 
in their work and satisfied with the outcome of it. 
There is also the chance to improve pupil health 
and develop leadership. Every school official will 
have to work out his own plan but I feel that no 
one can afford to neglect the important work of 
health and physical education. 
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THE NEW CURRICULUM COMING 
THROUGH 

The educational forces of the State for the past 
eighteen months have centered their energies on 
two most significant projects, namely, the pro- 
posed minimum education program and the revi- 
sion of the curriculum of the elementary and the 
high schools. When these are put into actual 
operation the result will be one of the most for- 
ward steps in public education the State has taken 
in years. The first will assure a more adequate 
financial support and more effective administra- 
tion of the State school system, and the second 
will insure a higher and better quality of instruc- 
tion in the classroom. 

The work on the curriculum has been going 
on for two or more years, passing through logical 
stages and including in the course of the work 
participation by thousands of teachers all over 
the State. The first stage involved the deter- 
mination and statement of the basic factors, in- 
cluding the listing of the native interests of chil- 
dren and the fundamental aims of education in 
terms of present social conditions, together with 
an organized plan of procedure for further work. 
Study centers were organized at the various State 
colleges, each center having been assigned the 
definite task of working out the details of the va- 
rious phases of the curriculum. This brought to 
the work a veritable army of teachers represent- 
ing all types from a one-room school teacher to 
members of college faculties. For the guidance 
of those taking part in the study a bulletin of 
procedures of 159 pages was issued. 

The second stage of the work involved the ac- 
tual construction of the course of study in the 
various fields of instruction and the organization 
of units of study for the children in the grade 
levels of the elementary and the high schools. 
The entire past year has been occupied with this 
stage of the work. The result of the two years’ 
work is now being put in mimeographed form 
with the idea of using the new curriculum in 


twenty-five or more selected schools over the 
State for the purpose of testing it out in actual 
practice in the classroom. This will enable teach- 
ers to detect the points of weakness, if any, or the 
possible necessity of further revision. 

The final stage will be during the course of the 
next few years to get all the teachers of the State 
to use the new curriculum. 

This is the first time in the history of education 
in Virginia that an army of teachers was called 
in to assist in the revision of the curriculum. Here- 
tofore this has been done by a small group of 
leaders working in conference for a no longer 
period than a few days, or a few weeks at most. 

The work from the start had the advice, guid- 
ance and direction of experts in curriculum mak- 
ing from Peabody College for Teachers, Colum- 
bia University and the colleges of Virginia. The 
administrative organization of the work cleared 
through the State Department of Education 
under the general direction of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

The new curriculum when completed will be 
a distinct innovation and has been a monumental 
piece of work. When carried out in our schools, 
it will revolutionize instruction in Virginia. 





MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT HOLT 

September is here again. From our various 
vacations we come back to our classrooms—a 
new chance to begin again, to sift the chaff from 
the grain, and, after studying the individual dif- 
ferences which God has made, to see to it that 
each child gets at least one grain of the worth 
while that will last him to the end. This is surely 
our first duty, namely, to see that the child suffers 
no loss. How can we do it? A way must be 
found. A way will be found. Our Public Rela- 
tions Committee, our superintendents and others 
are giving their best. Teachers must do no less. 

Our State Association is our professional or- 
ganization. Every one of us owes it our sup- 
port and membership. Don’t wait until Thanks- 
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giving Day to pay your dues. Do it now. Don’t 
wait until hard things have been said about a 
procrastinating treasurer sending your dues in. 
Get a new treasurer who will mail dues promptly. 
Every single county and city in this common- 
wealth should and can have a live local associa- 
tion—an association in which people accept office 
to work and not to “adjourn the meeting which 
was already too long.” Our State Association 
is ever in need of new workers. Unless the local 
association develops its members where can the 
State Association find them? 

When you elect local officers, please elect at 
least one new one. Make that a rule, to train 
in One new one each year. Another thing, elect 
one of your own number as your delegate. Your 
superintendent is a delegate by reason of his 
office according to the constitution. He attends 
the Department of Superintendents’ meeting and 
finds it interesting. Come to the November con- 
vention and attend your own department or sec- 
tion meeting. It ought to interest you and will 
if you have the right spirit. Our interest is 
usually in proportion to our investment and we 
school people have the comfort of knowing that 
we are investing in the only thing on earth that 
cannot fail, the children of Virginia. You will 
find your interest as soon as you invest enough 
of yourself. 

Our various committees are named in this is- 
sue of the Journal. Every name on this list of 
committees is a person who is expected to work, 
and who will work. When they do well, tell 
them so. It helps to know somebody appreciates 
our efforts. 

One of the best things the Association did last 
year was to stimulate teachers to register and 
vote in elections. This is a civic duty. 

The coming school year should find us no less 
energetic in meeting our professional duties. 
How will we measure up? 

LUCY MASON HOLT, President. 





INTERPRETATION OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION GOVERNING ELECTIONS 

At the last meeting of the board of directors, 

the executive committee was instructed to inter- 

pret the constitution as to the election of officers 

at the annual meetings of the State Association. 

The credentials committee of last convention was 


asked to make recommendations concerning the 
details of voting. After studying these recom- 
mendations and the constitution, the executive 
committee decided upon the following regulations 
to govern the credentials committee at the next 
election: 

1. The election to be held on Friday, the third 
day of the convention. 

2. Polls to be open from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. 

3. The election to be held in the John Marshall 
High School building, preferably in a classroom 
adjoining the registration room. 

4. Follow explicitly Section 4, Page 10, of the 
constitution. This section reads as follows: 

Section 4. Delegates from the local associa- 
tions shall not be entitled to vote at the annual 
meeting of the general Association if the names 
of the delegates of their respective local associa- 
tions have not been reported to the executive sec- 
retary and the annual dues have not been received 
by the treasurer on or about 9:00 P. M. on the first 
day of the annual meeting. 

5. Certification of delegates from local asso- 
ciations must specify the number of votes and the 
fractional value of each delegate’s vote. 





NEW PRESIDENT OF HOLLINS COLLEGE 

The trustees of Hollins College announced dur- 
ing the summer the election of Miss Bessie Carter 
Randolph, Ph. D., Radcliffe College, as president 
of Hollins College. She entered upon her duties 
at Hollins July 1. 

Dr. Randolph is a graduate of Hollins and was 
a member of the Board of Trustees of that Col- 
lege. She held the position of professor of polit- 
ice cience at the State College for Women, Tal- 
lah. «see, Florida, for the past few years. Miss 
Randolph will take to her new duties ripe scholar- 
ship, a rich culture and practical idealism. 





LETTER ABOUT THE PREVENTORIUM 
Cloverdale, Virginia, August 1, 1933. 
DEAR Mr. HEATWOLE: 

As a teacher who recently was a patient in the 
Teachers’ Preventorium at the University of Vir- 
ginia Hospital, I wish to add my voice in praise of 
the wonderful provision for medical treatment 
which the teachers of Virginia have at their dis- 
posal at all times and at such low cost. 
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I entered the Preventorium on June 14 and 
was discharged on June 30. The treatment that 
was accorded me by doctors and nurses was very 
splendid and seemed to me to be the same as ac- 
corded other regular patients of the hospital. High 
efficiency and a courteous demeanor were every- 
where manifest. I was made to feel perfectly “at 
home” as much as possible. 

I went to the Preventorium for surgical treat- 
ment and underwent a double operation (two 
operations in one), which, if done singly, would 
have cost me around $200 each at any average hos- 
pital, whereas at the Preventorium my total cost, 
even including transportation to and from the 
Preventorium, was only about $75; and so I have 
estimated that I probably saved about $300 by 
taking advantage of what any Virginia teacher 
may do when in need of medical service. 

[ think that every teacher in Virginia should 
pay the $4 fee, if he has not already done so, thus 
qualifying him for entrance to the Preventorium 
and helping to support this wonderful ““God-send”’ 
to the teaching profession of the State. When the 
medical profession is showing such a fine spirit 
toward the teachers of the State by offering medi- 
cal service at such a nominal cost, we as teachers 
should all respond loyally and heartily and support 
the cause of the Preventorium, and work harder 
to perform better professional service as teachers 
and thus bring the teaching profession to a 
steadily higher plane. 

I hereby hope that the Preventorium may be 
of much greater service to Virginia teachers in 
the future. 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. Ray LAYMAN. 





WHAT THE N. R. A. PROPOSES TO DO 

Last winter they were begging hands but this 
winter, if the National Recovery Act proves a 
successful experiment, they will be busy hands, 
and the United States will again be the land of 
happy, expectant folk. 

The blue eagle has for its program the purpose 
of increasing wages and to decrease unemploy- 
ment, thereby putting more money into the hands 
of the purchasing public. This is a recognized 
essential to business improvement. If the public 
responds by patronizing the firms who are con- 
ducting their business in conformity with the letter 


un 


and the spirit of the N. R. A., the codes will be 
respected and millions of dollars be added to pay- 
rolls. Supply and demand may again be the force 
in economics. 

That condition can be brought about by the co- 
operation of the consumer public. The President 
has placed the salvation of the nation in the hands 
of the people. Whether they are begging hands 
or busy hands will again depend upon their own 
initiative. 

The energy and dispatch with which the 
N. R. A. has been launched is characteristic of 
war-time. We are called upon to do our part no 
less than at that time. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEES APPOINTED 
Resolutions Committee: 
Blake T. Newton, Hague, Chairman. 
Algar Woolfolk, 1215 Laburnum Ave., Rich- 
mond. 
Miss Leslie Fox, Front Royal. 
W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount. 
J. H. T. Sutherland, Clintwood. 
Credentials Committee: 
James H. Rowan, South Boston, Chairman. 
D. G. McGavock, 934 Holladay St., Portsmouth. 
H. D. Wolff, Petersburg. 
C. J. Heatwole, Richmond. 
Mrs. Margaret H. Forbes, 1726 Hanover Ave., 
Richmond. 


Budget Committee: 
A. L. Bennett, Charlottesville, Chairman. 
E. W. Paylor, Wenonda. 
Joseph Healy, 1151 Bedford Ave., Norfolk. 


Auditing Committee: 
K. P. Birckhead, Abingdon, Chairman. 
Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, 4828 W. Seminary 
Ave., Richmond. 
T. C. Anderson, Portlock, Norfolk. 
Time and Place Committee: 
Roland E. Cook, Salem, Chairman. 
J. H. Binford, 312 N. 9th St., Richmond. 
C. C. Shelburne, Christiansburg. 
Mary Savedge, Surry Courthouse. 
Committee on Necrology: 
Elsie E. Wilson, 112 Apple Ave., Hampton, 
Chairman. 
Margaret C. Eakle, 
Staunton. 


314 N. Augusta St., 
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Henry T. Moncure, 117 West Maple St., 
Alexandria. 

Emmett Harrison, Stony Creek. 

Elfie Meredith, Lawrenceville. 

George J. Oliver, Cape Charles. 

H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek. 





REPORT OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

The board of directors of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association at its last meeting author- 
ized the appointment of a Public Relations Com- 
mittee whose duties shall be to assemble and 
disseminate the pertinent facts about the public 
schools and their needs and to organize com- 
mittees in every local community to hold meet- 
ings for the purpose of acquainting the public 
with the sad plight of the schools. 

Accordingly, Lucy Mason Holt, president of 
the State Association, appointed a committee of 
sixteen members, one from each of the districts 
and three members at large. This committee 
met early last spring, planned a course of work 
and appointed a steering committee of five to 
execute the plans. For the information of the 
teachers of the State and citizens interested the 
chairman of the steering committee makes the 
following report of its activities: 

The steering committee of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation for the information of the teachers 
generally wishes to make at this time a report 
of its work in securing and disseminating perti- 
nent information about the schools. 

The committee has had the full services of 
headquarters office in putting in form and mail- 
ing the material. The committee also has had 
the complete support and co-operation of the 
staff in the State Department of Education in 
preparing the statistical material and the plans 
for the Minimum Education Program. To Dr. 
Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, must be given the credit of furnish- 
ing the dynamic force behind the work of creat- 
ing a more favorable attitude among the citizens 
toward education. He has spoken to groups 
of citizens all over the State making a_ strong 
appeal for the welfare of public education. 

The awakening is evident whenever the sub- 
ject of school support is broached as more people 


seem interested and better informed and our 
feeling is that the response is due to the com- 
mittees throughout the State. It will be of in- 
terest to know that the following bulletins have 
been prepared and mailed to about 2,000 citi- 
zens, representing every section of the State: 

1. Reprint from April, 1933, Journal: “The 
Case for Virginia Public Schools”. 

2. Special form letter to school officials. 

3. Two statements: (a) Per Capita Cost of Vir- 
ginia Public Schools by Counties, including 
Instruction, Operation and Maintenance; 
(b) Some Significant Comparative Figures 
of 10 States. 

4. “The Schools Come First”, Editorial, Suf- 
folk News Herald, April 11, 1933. 

5. Bulletin: “Virginia’s Proposed Minimum 
Education Program”. 

6. Special Release to County Newspapers. 

7. Bulletin: What the Press is Saying about 
Education in Virginia. 


8. Bulletin: Pertinent Statements about Edu- 
cation in Virginia. 
9. “Save the Schools” and “Schools and 


Roads”, Editorials, Times-Dispatch. 

10. Bulletin of Information: Estimates and Im- 
plications of the 1933-34 School Budget and 
the Proposed Minimum Education Program. 

Newspaper stories have been sent to both daily 
and weekly papers setting forth facts about pub- 
lic education and the Proposed Minimum Edu- 
cation Program. 

Scores of articles, prepared by local people, 
have appeared in local papers. 

Nearly 10,000 copies of the Minimum Educa- 
tion Program have been generally distributed. 

Questionnaires were sent to gubernatorial can- 
didates and candidates for the Legislature by 
local committees. Replies to these question- 
naires and public statements from candidates 
almost universally indicated that they were in 
favor of the State taking over a larger share of 
the cost of public education, which is the essence 
of the Minimum Education Program. Many can- 
didates say that they favor a redistribution of 
the State’s revenues or an additional tax source 
in order to make it possible to establish the 

Minimum Education Program. 

Our mailing list contains the names of ap- 
proximately 2,000 citizens. 
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As to the future, the committee urges that all 
who have thus far made valuable contributions 
to this work should continue their efforts with 
renewed force. It will help very much to keep 
headquarters office informed of all local activi- 
ties. Now that teachers and school people are 
back in their respective communities they should 
give attention to seeing to it that all candidates 
for the General Assembly to be chosen at the 
election November 7 are informed as to the 
needs of public education, especially as to the 
features of the Proposed Minimum Education 
Program. 

J. WALTON HALL, 
Chairman, Steering Committee. 








JESSIE GRAY 
President, National Education Association 


Jessie Gray, newly elected president of the 
National Education Association, is a classroom 
teacher in the fifth grade of The Thaddeus 
Stevens Practice School, a division of The Phila- 
delphia Normal Training Department. Born in 
London, Miss Gray came to America with her 
The family selected 


parents in her youth. 


Frankford, Pennsylvania, for a home and has re- 
mained there ever since. Miss Gray received her 
education in the public schools of Philadelphia 
and the Philadelphia Normal School. 

She has been frequently a member of delega- 
tions to the State Legislature on matters relating 
to the welfare of the teaching profession. Five 
times, she has been delegate to the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education Association, 
and has three times been appointed delegate to the 
World Federation of Education Associations. 





A REASONABLE APPEAL 

G. Tyler Miller, superintendent of schools of 
Warren and Rappahannock Counties, has made 
an interesting appeal to people who are consider- 
ing furnishing board and lodging to teachers for 
the coming school session. Mr. Miller’s letter 
is as follows: 

“Since teachers’ salaries have been greatly re- 
duced for the 1933-34 school session, it will be 
necessary for teachers to give serious considera- 
tion to the prices to be paid for board next win- 
ter. The average teacher’s salary for Warren 
and Rappahannock Counties has been reduced 
approximately 20% from the average salary paid 
before the depression. This reduction has been 
made necessary on account of reduced school in- 
come caused by a 30% cut in State funds and a 
reduction in the revenue available from local 
school taxes. 

“If you are considering boarding any teacher 
next session please keep in mind the reduced in- 
come of teachers caused by this salary reduction 
before fixing the price to be charged for board. 

“Your cooperation in this matter will be greatly 
appreciated.” 





AN INTERESTING COURT DECISION 

Some weeks ago the school board of Hanover 
County appointed the staff of teachers for the 
session 1933-34. In a certain community school, 
three teachers, including the principal, were 
not re-appointed and others named to take their 
places. A petition was circulated and it is said 
that ninety per cent of the patrons signed it, pro- 
testing the removal of the three teachers. The 
case was referred to the circuit court of the 
county. Judge Frederick W. Coleman heard the 
case and rendered a decision. The main points 
in the decision are as follows: 
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“The School Board is lawfully vested with the 
authority to appoint teachers for the county 
schools.” 


“While the Judge of this Court recognizes the 
fact that the schools belong to the people; that 
they furnish the scholars, and that they provide 
the funds to operate the schools and that a 
stream cannot rise higher than its source; that 
vox populi, vox dei, all of which is very plaus- 
ible and persuasive argument, but we must at the 
same time not lose sight of the fact that the 
public free school system of this State does not 
recognize any such method in appointing teach- 
ers for the respective schools for the county. The 
school law does not authorize the appointment 
of the teachers for a particular school simply 
because a majority of the patrons favors or dis- 
approves such an appointment.” 


“Teachers under the school law are appointed 
on account of their scholastic training and fit- 
ness and not so much on account of their pop- 
ularity or unpopularity in the neighborhood.” 


“Neither the Court nor the Judge can upset the 
action of the school board at will.” 


“It was evidently the intent and purpose of the 
Legislature in providing for an appeal from the 
action of a school board to have the Court or 
Judge to hear the testimony together with all 
the facts and circumstances as may be presented 
with the presumption, of course, that the Board 
had faithfully discharged their duties in the 
premises and that the decision of the Board must 
be sustained unless it be made to appear to the 
satisfaction of the Court or Judge that the de- 
cision of such school board was actuated by 
fraud, favoritism or partiality, or that the Board 
had taken a mistaken view of the law, then the 
Court or Judge should set aside such decision.” 


“There is not a scintilla of evidence that the 
Board was actuated by fraud, favoritism or par- 
tiality or in any way abused the discretion vested 
in them by law.” 

“It follows that the appeal must be dismissed 
and the decision of the school board sustained. 
It is so ordered.” 


SPECIAL RAILROAD FARES TO RICH- 
MOND THANKSGIVING WEEK 

The railroads operating in Virginia have an- 
nounced reduced round-trip fares of one cent 
per mile, tickets to be on sale November 28 and 
29 and limited to December 7. This makes it 
possible for teachers in Virginia to take advan- 
tage of these unusual rates since the annual con- 
vention of the Virginia Education Association in 
Richmond falls within the dates these tickets are 
on sale. Therefore, on account of these low fares 
railroad identification certificates will not be nec- 
essary for our convention. 

The following railroads have officially author- 
ized these special rates: Atlantic Coast Line, 
Seaboard, Southern, Norfolk and Western. 

During the same period, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway will sell tickets to Richmond from 
points on the James River Division and on its 
line between Norfolk and Richmond at the 
round-trip rate of one cent per mile traveled 
and from Covington, Clifton Forge, Staunton, 
Waynesboro and Charlottesville at a fare and 
one-third for the round trip. 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac 
Railroad will sell tickets from points between 
Washington and Richmond at one fare for the 
round trip. 

There will be reduced Pullman rates of a fare 
and one-half for the round trip on all lines for 
the period mentioned above except the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio and the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg and Potomac. 

The Norfolk and Western has announced sam- 
ple round-trip fares from points on its line as 
follows: 


From— 


Norfolk, Va. 

WIE eins 40 +s stewed 
RCL Me as’. 6 69 « cummed 
Lynchburg, Va 

aa ow no0 64.0 de wean 
ef as oe 
East Radford, Va 

NG MM ois ane cso SAREE 
sristol, Va. . 


Round-trip Fare to Richmond 














THE EFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION ON 
EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 
(Continued from page 20) 


comes available. It is fearful economy to make 
helpless children the victims of inefficient instruc- 
tion. The assertion is ventured here that a short- 
ened school term, with a crowded schoolroom in 
charge of an efficient teacher, is to be desired 
above the full term with lighter teaching load in 
charge of a “cheap” teacher, cheap in training 
and skill and destitute of the love of the work. 
Some sort of selection based on experience, 
scholarship—quality as well as quantity, per- 
sonal qualification, faithfulness, and professional 
attitude should be made and those selected 
should be rewarded by the better salaries and 
more desirable positions whether or not such 
person is a native of the county or district in 
which the vacancy occurs. Adequate salaries are 
necessary if educational fitness and professional 
pride are to be prominent characteristics of our 
teachers, public servants second in importance 


to none. 





DICKENSON COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD 
DELEGATES ITS EXECUTIVE 
FUNCTIONS 


Under old district management, the school board made, 
executed and interpreted its policies. Under the Dicken- 
son code, which is in line with the best practices in the 
nation, it is specifically stated that “the school board’s 
function is accepted to be policy-making or legislative, and 
not executive.” The superintendent and his staff are to 
execute all policies decided upon. 

Many citizens forget that when Congress is not in ses- 
sion, our Congressman, Mr. Flannagan, has no more au- 
thority than other Dickenson citizens to determine na- 
tional policy. Also our representative in the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, Mr. Chase, has no more right than 
another Dickenson citizen to determine a State policy when 
the General Assembly is not in session. Likewise, since 
the school board is a legislative body, it is pointed out that 
no board member “has any more right than any other citi- 
zen to direct what the schools shall do, except in cases 
where the board in session has legally delegated authority 
to some member or members to handle a specified task,” 
except when in a legal meeting. The code states the fact 
that outside the board meeting each board member is a 
private citizen. 

The school board employs a superintendent, principals 
and teachers, and a clerk to handle all details and admin- 
ister the schools. Patrons will take up any problem with 
the proper administrative officer, and not bother members 
of the school board in this connection. If you think as a 
matter of policy that teachers should be paid more, tell the 


board members about your problem. Talk to board mem- 
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bers about other matters of policy that you feel would help 
our schools. When there is any executive duty to per- 
form, see the superintendent or proper executive officer. 





THE VIRGINIA LATIN TOURNAMENT 
By A. P. WaGcENER, College of William and Mary 


With the holding of the last Latin Tournament on April 
22, the first lustrum in the history of this undertaking came 
to a close. Started in the spring of 1929 by the Virginia 
Classical Association under the leadership of its president, 
Mrs. P. W. Hiden of Newport News, the tournament has 
been held for five successive years. It has become the 
major undertaking of the association and an event looked 
forward to by teachers and students of Latin throughout 
the State. 

Virginia was one of the first states to conceive of holding 
a Latin tournament. Even now, after the idea has taken 
root, only a few states, with strongly organized classical 
bodies, have ventured upon the undertaking. Conspicuous 
among those which are closest neighbors to Virginia are 
Georgia and West Virginia. Mississippi held its first tour- 
nament in 1933. It was modeled partly upon the Virginia 
tournament. Latin too is almost unique as a subject in 
the high school curriculum in which such a device has been 
used to stimulate interest among pupils and to produce bet- 
ter work on the part of both pupils and teachers, for both 
of these objectives enter into the plan. 

One who is unfamiliar with the statistics would have 
difficulty in conceiving of the degree in which the Virginia 
Latin Tournament has become a part of the school life of 
the State. During the five years from 1929 to 1933, one 
hundred and sixty-nine schools have entered contestants. 
Forty-six schools have been represented in as many as 
three tournaments, fourteen in all five. Seven hundred 
and forty-eight contestants have taken the examinations, 
which cover the entire field of secondary Latin. The peak 
was reached in 1931 when ninety-one schools and one 
hundred and ninety-four pupils competed. The stability 
of the plan and the value attached to it by teachers are 
proved by the fact that in the 1933 tournament, in spite 
of unsettled financial conditions and a shortened school 
term, seventy-one schools and one hundred and forty-five 
contestants were entered, 

The association has felt that, while from the pupil’s 
standpoint the winning of honors for themselves and their 
schools is a potent incentive, the chief value of the tourna- 
meni has lain in the creation of an esprit de corps among 
the Latin teachers of the State and in the establishment of 
a standard of achievement for their teaching. Pupils, of 
course, like to receive the pins which are given to the win- 
ners. They can point with pride to the plaques hanging 
on the classroom walls upon which the names of winning 
schools are engraved. The scholarships which have heen 
given by Mr. John Stewart Bryan on behalf of the Rich- 
mond News Leader and by Roanoke and Hampden-Sydney 
Colleges are intrinsically valuable. 

Apart from such considerations, however, as has 
said, the tournament performs a valuable educational servy- 
ice. For all except the first, the papers have been prepared 
at the College of William and Mary. 
been laid upon three governing principles. 


} 
peen 


Careful stress has 
The examina- 
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tions must be conservative in difficulty and representative 
of the type of teaching prevalent in the State. They should 
introduce certain tests which conform to the latest thinking 
in the subject and which will be suggestive of procedure 
for teachers. They must serve as a criterion of the degree 
of achievement which, at various stages in their develop- 
ment, may justly be expected of pupils who have been care- 
‘fully and successfully trained. Percentages are worked out 
each year and the results published. It has been encourag- 
ing to note that the percentage of failures has dropped from 
a high of 39% in 1931 to 16% in 1933. In 1931, thirty-nine 
certificates of honorable mention (90% or above) were 
granted. They were received by 20% of the contestants. 
In 1933, thirty-six certificates were granted; but the per- 
centage had risen to 25%. 

Another happy feature of the tournament has been the 
co-operation between colleges and secondary schools. 
Members of the classical faculties at the University of 
Virginia, Randolph-Macon Woman's College and Hamp- 
den-Sydney College have assisted each year in grading 
the papers. Eleven colleges in various sections of the 
State have accepted the responsibility of becoming tourna- 
ment centers and have; on the tournament day, acted as 
hosts to the contestants and their teachers. 

Thus the Latin Tournament seems to have amply justi- 
fied itself. The work involved has been repaid by the 
results. The five years which have passed have stabilized 
the idea and have given to the tournament a permanent 
place in the educational life of Virginia. Therefore, the 
association looks forward with confident expectation of 
equal success to the sixth tournament, which will be held 
on April 14, 1934. Already preparations for it are going 
forward. In the 1933 contest a system of classification 
was adopted by which the competing schools were placed 
in groups on the basis of size of student bodies. Thus a 
fairer competition was assured to the smaller and less well 
equipped schools. This system will continue in force. The 
regulations which will govern the 1934 contest are sched- 
uled for issuance in September. From these interested 
readers may secure a more detailed understanding of the 
scope of the Virginia Latin Tournament. 





The National Geographic Society announces that publi- 
cation of its weekly Geographic News Bulletins for teach- 
ers will be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to the 
weekly set, for thirty weeks of the school year. They em- 
body pertinent facts for classroom use from the stream of 
geographic information that pours into the Society’s head- 
quarters. The bulletins are illustrated from the Society’s 
extensive file of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the number of 
these bulletins desired. They are obtainable only by teach- 
ers. They are issued as a service, not for financial profit, 
by the National Geographic Society as a part of its pro- 
gram to diffuse geographic information. They give timely 
information about boundary changes, geographic develop- 
ments, and world progress in other lands. Applications 


should be accompanied by twenty-five cents to cover the 
mailing cost of the bulletins for the school year. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE N.E. A. 
MEETING IN CHICAGO 

I. Platform—The convention reaffirms as a statement of 
its general policies the Platform of the National Edu- 
cation Association adopted at the Atlantic City meeting 
July, 1932; and, realizing that the training of children 
cannot be postponed because of the economic crisis, 
adopts the following specific resolutions concerning the 
present emergency in education: 


School Funds and School Management 
II. Taxation—The solvency of the schools is dependent 
upon the application of scientific principles of taxation. 

The state governments should immediately designate tax 

commissions of experts for the purpose of devising taxa-: 

tion systems that are both adequate and equitable. There 
must be mitigation of excessive real estate taxation and 

a sharing of the burden by equitable taxes from other 

sources. The federal government should take whatever 

measures may be necessary to allow the Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation to assist the schools directly. 

III. School Expenditures in the Light of Economic Recovery 

1. No school retrenchment is truly an economy measure 
unless it: 

a. preserves the educational rights of childhood and 

b. is based on scientific professional principles. 

2.In view of rising price levels, school boards should: 
a. refrain from further cutting of school costs, in- 

cluding salaries, 

b. return to normal levels of expenditure as soon as 
possible in cases where, excessive reductions have 
already been made, 

c. re-establish educationally valuable services and 
courses which have been eliminated. 

IV. First Principles of School Management 

1. The management of school affairs must be non-political 
and professsionally directed. (The growing practice 
of political interference in the appointment of school 
officials and teachers is unreservedly condemned.) 

2. Public education must be free. (The practice of 
exacting high school tuition charges that has crept into 
some systems is unqualifiedly condemned.) 

3. The duty of the state to educate all its children is 
fundamental, and the greater part of local education 
costs should be borne by the state. 


The American Child and the American Teacher 

V. The American Child’s Right to Unfettered Teaching— 
The ability, preparation, and morale of teachers are 
matters of greatest public concern, inextricably bound 
up with the welfare of the children of America. The 
educational development of our children can be safe- 
guarded only when teachers are adequately trained, both 
academically and professionally, and are assured adequate 
pay, protection from unjust discharge, professionally 
conditioned employment of new teachers, at least nine 
months of school each year, reasonable limitation of size 
of classes, and freedom from unnecessary worry and 
from hampering restrictions. 

VI. Removal of Special Discriminations Against Teachers 























1. Teachers of equivalent training and experience doing 
the same kind of work should receive equal pay, 
regardless of sex. 

2. Teachers should not be discriminated against because 
of marital status, 


VII. Kindergarten Training for Every Child—Kinder- 
garten training for every child of kindergarten age is a 
part of the proper educational equipment of the popula- 
tion. The Research Division of the National Education 
Association is strongly urged to make a further study 
of the kindergarten situation throughout the United 
States. 

VIII. Instruction in Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics— 
The National Education Association urges complete and 
specific instruction in the schools regarding the effects 
of alcohol and narcotics on the human body and on the 
social organization; and expresses its disapproval of any 
false advertising or propaganda on this subject. 


Public Relations 
IX. Publicity Needs of Education—The quality and extent 
of education in any community bears a direct relation to 
the degree of enlightenment of the public opinion of the 
community. Often skillful secret manipulation of public 
opinion by minority interests interferes with the natural 
development of a favorable attitude toward its schools 
on the part of the public. It thus becomes civic duty for 
teachers and all other workers in the schools to serve 
the children by informing the public of the purposes and 
work of the schools, of the facts in regard to school 
costs, and of the effects of proposed changes. The fol- 


lowing avenues of disseminating information are sug- | 


gested: addressing meetings of organizations, utilizing 
the opportunities afforded by the press, and inducing 
parents and other citizens to visit school classes and 
exhibits. 

X. Examination of Motives of Organized Opponents of 
School Expenditures—School expenditures, activities 
and objectives are being systematically attacked by cer- 
tain business and commercial interests and by organiza- 
tions bearing such names as taxpayers’ leagues, economy 
leagues, and citizens’ committees. Such interests and 
organizations undoubtedly have the right to advocate 
changes in public expenditures and policies. It is, how- 
ever, equally the right of the public to know the mem- 
bership of such organizations, the source of the funds 
used for their campaigns, and the real motives under- 
lying such campaigns. The Research Division of the 
National Education Association is requested: 

1. to ascertain and assemble the facts in regard to these 
movements against public education, and 

2. to disseminate those facts so that teachers, parents, and 
all other citizens may know what influences and in- 
terests are motivating these organizations. 

XI. Request for Information—The officers of the National 

Education Association are requested to provide, through 

its Journal and otherwise, reliable, authentic information 

for the use of its members concerning publicly owned, 
publicly controlled and publicly operated gas, electric 
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light and power plants, especially as to the following 

items : 

(1) Name of municipality 

(2) Population 

(3) Rates of service 

(4) Net earnings to the municipality 

(5) A similar showing concerning comparable privately 

owned and privately operated utility companies. 

XII. Co-operation with Other Organizations Working for 

the Welfare of the Schools—Lay organizations working 

to protect the schools from injury should have co-opera- 

tion and appreciation from all teachers and school au- 

thorities. Prominent among many such organizations in 

the various states are: the Parent-Teacher Associations, 

the American Association of University Women, the 

National League of Women Voters, the Business and 

Professional Women’s Clubs, numerous service clubs, 

the American Federation of Labor, the American Le- 

gion, and many newspapers and magazines. 


Protest and Tribute 

XIII. Protest Against Delay and Discrimination in Pay- 
ment of Salaries—The National Education Association 
vigorously protests against the policy of cities and other 
communities that have unnecessarily failed to pay their 
teachers and that, in meeting public financial obligations, 
have discriminated against teachers. The association 
looks upon such practices by public officials as unfair 
and unbusinesslike. 

XIV. Tribute to Chicago Teachers—It is especially fitting 
that the National Education Association pay tribute to 
the teachers of Chicago, who, in their long experience 
of unprecedented financial worries, have shown such 
loyalty, devotion to duty, and zeal in the service of chil- 
dren that they have won the respect of their fellow- 
workers throughout the nation. The National Educa- 
tion Association commends them to the city of Chicago 
and to the nation at large as worthy examples of all 
teachers who have made spécial sacrifices for the chil- 
dren of America. 





NBC DAMROSCH MUSIC APPRECIATION 
HOUR FOR 1933-34 


In fifty thousand schools spread over every State in the 
Union, the cheery voice of Dr. Walter Damrosch will be 
heard on Friday morning, October 6, over both networks 
of the National Broadcasting Company, summoning the 
largest class in the world to an insight into the beauties 
of music. On that morning will again be presented the 
courses designated as Series “A” and “B”—“A” for begin- 
ners and “B” for those who successfully completed “A” 
last year. 

On the following Friday, October 13, Series “C” and 
“D” begin for those more advanced and continue with 
the others until May, 1934—comprising two complete 
terms’ work in each series. 

“This season’s programs,” says Dr. Damrosch, “will 
follow the general outline of our established plan con- 
sisting of four concerts graded to constitute a progressive 
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four-year course in the appreciation of music. In order to 
demonstrate more fully the development of the suite into 
the symphony, I have included this coming year several 
characteristic examples of sonata form; and also, with a 
view to broadening the scope of the entire course, I have 
introduced chamber music and a large proportion of vocal 
music, giving special attention to the polyphonic school of 
vocal composition which reached its finest flower in the 
16th and 17th Centuries. Another innovation is the repeti- 
tion, for review purposes and added hearing, of numbers 
from preceding programs, which I have provided for 
Series A.” 


APPEAL FOR THE ARTS IN SCHOOL 


Platform Adopted by the Music Supervisors 
National Conference, Chicago, July 4, 1933 


Our schools are facing serious problems. The cultural 
subjects, especially, are being attacked. There is urgent 
need for a declaration of faith that the arts are not 
optional luxuries for the few but are essential for the 
complete living of the many. 

Music and the allied arts give cheer and comfort and 
richness to life. They bring beauty to our materialistic 
civilization. Beauty contributes to the morale and stability 
of anation. Social unrest gains its readiest recruits among 





men who have not found beauty and joy in their work 
and in their environment. 

Our fathers faced a simpler world than ours, with 
relatively simpler needs. Modern inventions are shorten- 
ing the working week and greatly increasing the hours of 
leisure. But in making this advance we have also incurred 
some penalties. Science and the machine have added so 
much to living that we may have rated them above human 
values. Life tends to be overmechanized. Education today 
must concern itself with physical and mental health and 
with emotional, social, and spiritual responses as well as 
with reasoning powers. 

The responsibility of the present generation for the edu- 
cation of those that are to follow should not be shifted to 
the future. Youth must be served while it is youth. If we 
fail in our duty to the boys and girls of today, it cannot be 
made up to them in after years when prosperity returns 
and public funds are more easily available. We have no 
right to unload upon the youth of today the burden of 
our adversity. 

We, therefore, declare our faith in the arts. Curtail- 
ments in educational budgets must not be permitted to 
affect vitally the cultural especially music. 
Avocations as well as vocations must be provided for the 
sake of the present times and for the days of larger leisure 
which lie ahead. 


subjects, 





Educational News and Comments 


HUMANITARIAN impulses translated into practical serv- 
ice, such is the definition of your American Red Cross. 
Between Armistice Day and Thanksgiving is the time to 
repledge your allegiance. 

<> 

Loupoun County schools last year had 329 pupils with 
a record of perfect attendance. This attendance represents 
from 18 to 20 per cent of the average attendance in these 
schools. An interesting fact about these 329 pupils with 
perfect attendance is that every one of them was promoted 
to the next grade. 

<> 

GeorcE W. Guy, for the past session acting superintend- 
ent of schools of Williamsburg in the absence of Rawls 
Byrd on a year’s leave of absence, has recently been ap- 
pointed State director of the National Employment Sery- 
ice for Virginia. He has offices with the Department of 
Welfare in the State Office Building. This work is tempo- 
rary but it is estimated that it will continue for six months 
or more until unemployment is minimized to a more normal 
condition. 

<> 

Rawts Byrp resumed his work as superintendent of 
schools of the city of Williamsburg on July 1 after a year’s 
leave of absence for study at the University of Michigan. 

<> 


Henry G, ELtis, superintendent of schools of Peters- 
burg, delivered the address to the summer graduates at 
the State Teachers College, Farmville, 


August 24. 


James H. Rowan, for a number of years principal of 
the school at Clover, Halifax County, has been elected 
principal of the C. H. Friend High School at South Bos- 
ton. He entered upon his new duties at the opening of 
schools in September. 

<> 


Frep M. ALEXANDER, principal of the Newport News 
High School, spent the entire summer at the University of 
Virginia where he directed a laboratory on curriculum 
study. For this work he will receive credit leading to the 
doctor’s degree. 

<> 


Two hundred teachers from Virginia attended the annual 
meeting of the National Education Association in Chicago 
the first week in July. This was the largest delegation 
that Virginia has ever had at a meeting of this sort. 


<> 


Rosert C, Lewis of Culpeper, B. A. graduate of Hamp- 
den-Sydney College, has accepted the principalship of Lee- 
Maury School in Caroline County to succeed Mr. Perry 
Penney. 

<> 

E. B. BroApwaAter, formerly principal of the school at Ap- 
palachia and more recently principal of Meriwether Lewis 
School in Albemarle County, has recently accepted the 
principalship of schools at Chatham, Virginia. He entered 
upon his duties at the opening of schools in September. 
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FINANCING of public schools to assure adequate educa- 
tional opportunity to all the children is viewed by Parent- 
Teacher Association workers as one of the most pressing 
problems confronting the nation today. “It is not to be 
expected that education will be properly financed by a 
world largely devoted to business and which has no appre- 
ciation of education ideals or methods,” declares Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford, president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. She says further, “Our citizens 
are without understanding of modern education and freely 
confess it. It is now necessary that we lend our influence 
to meetings of citizens who may be properly informed by 
professional teachers of the needs of education and its para- 
mount importance.” 

<> 

THE next annual meeting of the National Education 
Association will take place in Washington, D. C., June 30 
to July 6, 1934. 

<> 

Miss Muriet Cox, graduate of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Fredericksburg, has been appointed principal of 
Point Eastern School, Caroline County. 

<> 

THE next meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
will take place in Cleveland February 24-March 1, 1934. 

<> 

CANDIDATES recently nominated for the House of Dele- 
gates in the counties and cities have very generally de- 
clared that they are in favor of the State’s taking over a 
larger share in the cost of public education and county 
papers generally are carrying significant statements con- 
cerning their attitude toward public education. L. H. 
Shrader, editor of the Amherst paper and candidate for the 
House of Delegates, makes this statement: “As your rep- 
resentative in the State Legislature I expect to do the best 
I can to get State money to operate the schools and school 
busses in this county and to further the interests of edu- 
cation in every possible way. I believe in giving to every 
child in the State as nearly as possible the advantages of 
a public education.” 

<> 

Epwarp S. CHAPPELL has recently been elected to a prin- 
cipalship in the Martinsville schools. 

<> 

W. W. Rowe t, Jr., of Cumberland County, has recently 
accepted the principalship of schools at Kempsville in 
Nansemond County. 

<> 

Ir will be of interest to commercial teachers of Virginia 
to know that beginning with the September issue The 
American Shorthand Teacher will be published hereafter 
under the title, The Business Education World, and will 
be issued from 270 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

<> 

Georce C. Peery, Democratic nominee for Governor, in 
a letter under date of August 22 says: 

“IT think one of the main problems before the incoming 
administration in Virginia will be in reference to the sup- 
port of public education. I committed myself to a minimum 
school term. I feel that every child in Virginia is entitled 
to the benefit of a minimum term of at least eight months.” 


Out of the five principals of schools of Princess Anne 
County three will serve for the first time in their respective 
positions. They are R. H. Owen, Virginia Beach School, 
Miss Frances Curry, Bayside School, and Frank Fentress, 
Courthouse School. 

> 

Supt. H. J. Warkrns, of Halifax County, has officially 
announced that all schools in his division, both white and 
colored, will run the full nine months’ .term the present 
session. 

<> 

Q. G. Batrey, for the past eight years or more superin- 
tendent of schools of Cumberland County, recently was 
elected director of welfare work in Cumberland County. 
He has already entered upon his duties. 

<> 

Tue Northampton Times in a recent issue makes the 
following editorial comment : 

“The automobile driver of tomorrow is now 
schools. There is no better place to install the principles 
of any subject than in a school. Carpentry is taught in 
schools, but more boys will drive automobiles than will 
work at a bench, Girls will drive more frequently than 
they will cook, but cooking is taught in modern schools. 

“The school automobile club provides safety education 
It is no expense to the school. Nothing is spent but the 
willingly contributed time of the safety agencies. 

“School authorities planning for their fall courses would 
do well to investigate the motor driving club plan, and 
encourage its establishment.” 

<> 

JoserpH H. SAUNDERS, superintendent of schools of New- 
port News and member of the State Board of Education, 
delivered the address to the summer graduates at the State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg, August 24. 

< 

Dr. Morcan L. Comps, president of the State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, returned the last of August from 
a trip to Europe. He attended the fifth meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associations which was 
held in the city of Dublin, Ireland. He read a paper at 
one of the programs. 


in our 


> 
Miss Cornetta Apatr, principal of Franklin School, 
Richmond, conducted a party on a trip to Europe during 
the summer. She attended the meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations in the city of Dublin. 
<> 
THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY has issued a small booklet 
of school program suggestions for Book Week. This 
pamphlet and special booklists are available free on re- 
quest. Write the Juvenile Department, The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
<> 
Tue State Board of Education recently combined Cum- 
berland County with Prince Edward County, making one 
division with T. J. McIlwaine as superintendent. 
< 
T. RyLanp SANForD, Jr., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Warwick and York Counties to succeed B. C. 
Charles. Mr. Sanford entered upon his duties July 1. 
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Book Reviews 


NATIONAL EpucaTIon ASssOocIATION, DEPARTMENT OF ELE- 
MENTARY ScHoot Principats. Elementary School 
Libraries. Twelfth Yearbook. June 1933. 464 pp. 
Single copies, $2.00. 

The 1933 yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals is now available. In spite of economic 
difficulties the Department’s volume has been characterized 
by Joy Elmer Morgan as “the best yearbook by principals 
to date.” 

From the frontispiece (eight book-absorbed youngsters) 
to the index, the contents are tersely stated and orderly 
arranged. Topics treated include: the relation of the 
library to modern educational theory, the status of libraries 
in elementary schools, the organization of the library, re- 
lationships between school and public libraries, the school 
library aid to the classroom, the training of the school 
librarian, rural school practices, supervision by the prin- 
cipal, research studies of reading interests, and lists of 
booklists. 

Superintendents, principals, teachers, and librarians all 
helped to make this practical handbook. Among the con- 
tributors are: Superintendent Carroll R. Reed, Minne- 
apolis; Joy E. Morgan, Editor, N. E. A. Journal; Lucile 
F. Fargo, George Peabody College; Gratia A. Country- 
man, Minneapolis Public Library ; Edith A. Lathrop, U. S. 
Office of Education; Jasmine Britton, Los Angeles Public 
Schools; Annie S. Cutter, Cleveland Public Library; 
Frances H. Kelly, Pittsburgh Library School; and Ger- 
trude MacKinney, Pennsylvania State Library. In addi- 
tion, there are forty brief and stimulating articles by prin- 
cipals, teachers, and school librarians. 


THE INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK FOR 1933-34. 


The publishers of the Instructor, classroom magazine 
for grade and rural teachers, have recently published a new 
teaching aid under the title, The Instructor Yearbook for 
1933-1934. This book contains a wealth of new, ready-to- 
use material for the eight most commonly taught subjects 
in the elementary grades. It includes a large amount of 
test material—completion tests, multiple choice tests, true- 
false tests, matching tests, and selection tests. Answers 
are given in all cases. Primary stories for reading, and 
arithmetic problems and games are also included. The art 
work deserves special mention. There are sixteen full 
page posters, eight for primary grades by Mabel Betsy 
Hill, and eight for the intermediate and upper grades by 
Ralph Avery. These posters apply directly to the material 
in the book, and form an interesting, novel approach to 
each subject. The Instructor Yearbook for 1933-1934 is 
not sold alone, but may be obtained in combination with 
the Instructor at a slight additional cost. 


Tue Grapy-KLapper CHILDHOop REApFrRs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

In teaching reading the important thing is to have a good 
primer and a good first reader. The Primer and First 
Reader of the Childhood Readers stories by William E. 
Grady, associate superintendent of New York City Schools, 


and Paul Klapper, Dean of Education, College of the City 
of New York, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, are 
excellent books to start the child in learning to read. The 
content is very interesting to the child and is graded so 
wisely that the child follows one step learned easily to the 
next by the process of genuine motivation. 

The subject matter is made up of stories that make up 
the pleasant incidents of a child’s daily life. 

The telling of the stories has been done by those who 
appreciate the value of using language rich in music and 
rhythm. There is also a happy balance between the realis- 
tic material and imaginative stories. 

The illustrations are especially good, designed to bring 
out the thought of the story and at the same time meeting 
the most careful aesthetic standards in line, design and 
color. 

The Childhood Readers make the teaching of reading a 
pleasure. Each sentence is arranged so that the child an- 
ticipates what is to follow and in this way gets the urge 
to know “what happens next.” Meanwhile the mechanics 
of reading have not been neglected. By picture interpre- 
tation, sentences, words, phonetics are taught, and the child 
gradually gets a working vocabulary. He also gets the 
knowledge of phonetics which gives him the independent 
power to read new material. 

Every good teacher will rejoice with the children in the 
possession of these beautiful and altogether worth while 
Primer and First Reader. 














IN ADDITION TO THE OTHER 
FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
SAFEGUARDS — 


A national bank—subject to government 
examination of its trust affairs as well as 
its banking affairs—offers an added factor 
of security when you are choosing your 


executor. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
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Important Guidance 
Notice 


The Guidance Section of the Virginia 
Education Association will have an ex- 
hibit of work done by different schools in 
the State. Each school is expected to send 
some of its Guidance work for this ex- 
hibit. You may also send in suggestions 
as to how you would like for this work to 
be displayed. All work should be sent to 
Mrs. Margaret H. Forbes, 401 N. 9th 
Street, Richmond, on or before Saturday, 
November 25, 1933. 























NEW! Just published this summer! 
Our Own Course in Picture Study with 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 





Holmes 


“Can’t You Talk?” 


It names one picture for study each month for nine months, 
in each of the first eight years in school, 72 pictures in all, 
and by various artists and Schools. Every picture in the 
Course is in the beautiful Boston Edition. 

In a printed leaflet each picture is described,—and de- 
scribed as probably you have never seen pictures described 
before. With the “Course” and these leaflets a teacher 
who has never undertaken Picture Study can teach it 
successfully. Your children will love it. 


These Perry Pictures, each on paper 5% by 8 inches, 
cost only 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 


Assorted as desired. Note how large they are. 
A smaller size, 3 by 3%. One Cent Each for 50 or more. 














THIS “COURSE” FREE to teachers. SEND FOR IT 
today and plan your work for September and October 
NOW. Please state grade and name of school. 


‘he Perry Pictures Cc Maiden, Mass. 


The Perry Pictures are also helpful in teaching language, 
literature, history and geography. 

“I know of no other company that gives such beautiful 
pictures for such a small sum of money.’ 

CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents 
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NEW 
WORKBOOK 
IN 
ARITHMETIC 


My Arithmetic Tablet 
128 pages, 7 }4°x10’,16c 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


1. Abundance of tical material. 

2. Simplified system. Number of correct answers 

3. t pF tory helps f pils. 
. In uc ‘or pu 

4. Standardized 

5. Additional practice material for slow groups. 

6. Interesting problem material 

7. Carefully and scientifically graded. 

8. Ample space for writing answers and pupil computations. 

9. Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 

10. Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to exercise 

a needed for practice. 


° ey bound. 
12. Priced so all pupils can afford to use it. Cost less than 
tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. 


The Series: MY ARITHMETIC TABLET for second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


A book for each grade, ench............ccccccccccccs léc 
In quantities, 12c each, net, postage extra. 


FREE Catalog—listing 100 Workbook and Seat- 
work Books at prices pupils can afford to pay. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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in coin or stamps. 
- $$ 

















Your Income 


Teachers in 


Richmond, Norfolk, Newport News, 


Danville and Martinsville 
Insure Their Salaries under Group Plans 


with the 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 
WILLIAM B. HURT, Agent 


407 Grace Securities Building 
Richmond, Va. 
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> NEW LOW UNIFORM PRICES <q 
on all MACMILLAN WORKBOOKS 





WORKBOOKS for 


each 


$0.15 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


net, f. o. b. New York 


WORKBOOKS for 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


$0.30 


each 
net, f. o. b. New York 








Some workbooks especially popular in Virginia schools: 


DEFFENDALL’S 


ELEMENTARY 

ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 

Four books, one for each grade from three to 
six. Essentially practice books. All funda- 
mentals covered. 


FOWLKES AND OTHERS’ 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 
WORKBOOKS 


A primer and six workbooks for arithmetic 
drill and testing in grades from two to six. 


Write for our new descriptive catalogues of Macmillan Workbooks. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 














THE MALDEN 


By C. E. Turner, Georgie B. Collins, 
Grace T. Hallock, Jeanie M. Pinck- 
ney, and Nell Josephine Morgan. 


c™ 


Makes health teaching easy 


A book for every grade from 
III to IX 


c==_) 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City, N. Y. 





HEALTH SERIES 


1. 


Starts the primary pupil off in the way he should 
go. Arouses interest, cultivates favorable atti- 
tudes, and through stress on habit formation, lays 
the foundations of healthful living. 


‘ Maintains the interest of the intermediate pupil, 


strengthens his earlier favorable attitudes, in- 
creases the number of his health habits, imparts 
a reasonable amount of factual knowledge, and 
brings the pupil into a sense of his own responsi- 
bility. 


Sends the upper-grades pupil from school with 
health habits firmly formed, with a well-rounded 
understanding of personal hygiene, physiology, 
community hygiene and sanitation, and with an 
invaluable training in the safeguarding of his 
own and others’ health. 
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The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION « « « « 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 
Richmond * Virginia 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
REDUCED FARES 
FOR STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


The Southern Railway and connecting lines in the 
territory south of the Potomac and Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi Rivers have arranged reduced 
fare round trip tickets for students and teachers 
desiring to attend schools and colleges for the 
school term 1933-1934. The rate will be one fare 
and one-fourth for a round trip ticket. 

These tickets will be sold from all principal sta- 
tions daily September Ist, 1933, to and including 
October 4th, 1933, limited for return June 30th, 
1934, so that the students and teachers may use the 
tickets for return home after school closes. 

This information has been previously sent out to 
all interested through officials of schools and col- 
leges. For further information inquire of nearest 
Southern Railway agent, or write 


W. H. TAYLOE, General Agent, 
801 E, Main Street, 
Richmond, Va. 








REHEARSE 
To Harrow Again 


The farmer, after plowing his field, goes over 
it with a harrow to break up the clodsand level 
the ground. Sometimes, in order to make the 
field still smoother, he harrows it over again. 
Old French herce meant “a harrow,” ercier 
“to harrow,” and rehercier “to harrow over 
again,” borrowed in Middle English as re- 
hercen, Modern English rehearse. Now we re- 
hearse, not the plowed field, but a speech, a 
play, or the like. 


There are thousands of such stories about the origins 
of English words in 


The “Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 


Write for Free Illustrated Book- 
let of Word Origin Stories — 
Are you receiving our helpful 
publication, “Word Study’’? It 
will be sent to you regularly, 
without cost, upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Desirable in Every Way 
THE STORY OF VIRGINIA 


by Willis and Saunders 


State-Adopted for Grade Five 
$.62 net $.71 retail 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 




















VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THE INSTR 


Tue Best CLASSROOM MAGAZINE 
FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


Because-- 


@ IT presents the newest and best 
teaching methods and materials based on the 
current classroom activities of successful teach- 
ers and the results of research and experiment 

ducted by leaders in the field of elementary 
education. 


@ IT is delivered early—each issue in 
subscriber's hands by the middle of the pre- 
ceding month, 


@ IT supplies fully 50% more teaching 
material than any other teachers’ magezine— 
more for the Primary grades and more for the 
Intermediate and Upper grades. Its pages are 
at least 50% larger than the pages of other 
teachers’ magazines, permitting larger designs 
and illustrations and better pre- 
sentation of all material. 





There are stories, pictures, seat- 
work, songs and music, games, 
things to do and make, lesson 
plans, projects, units of work, 
test material of all kinds, and many other teaching helps. 


@ IT provides « large amount of handwork material, in- 
cluding designs for posters, blackboard and window decorations, 
etc., and reproductions of work actually done by pupils. 


@ IT furnishes ten large full-color reproductions of famous 
paintings during the year with complete material for class study. 


@ IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each issue. This 
presents effectively and beautifully, on india-tinted paper, visual 
aids in geography, history, art, nature study, etc., for all grades. 
In this section, during the year, are included several full-page 
posters in color, Many other illustrations, selected for their in- 
terest to children and value for class use, appear in each issue. 


@ IT hes several pages of entertainment material every 
month consisting of plays, pageants, exercises, verse, music, 
dances, and special-day programs. Also a page of ideas for school 
parties with descriptions of games, favors, decorations, etc. 


@ iT carries and informative departments: The 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club Exchange); Teacher 
Aids from the U. S. Government; Answers to Queries; New 
Books; Travel. 


@ IT is endorsed and recommended by superintendents, 

pals, heads of teachers’ colleges and normal schools, teachers 
of training classes, and educators generally. More teachers sub- 
scribe for it than for any other classroom magazine. To them it 
is a source of help and inspirstion . . . a guide that gives variety 
and vitality to their daily teaching programs. Send in your sub- 
@cription now. Be sure to include the INSTRUCTOR YEAR- 
BOOK. Pay later if more convenient. Use order blank at right. 
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Thrifty Clubbing Offers with Other Magazines 








The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 2 year) 


73 $3.65 

($2.00)... 3.35 | with Good Housekeeping ($2.50)...... 4.35 
4.25 
3.75 





with MeCall’s Magazine ($1.00)......... 2.85 
with Woman's Home Comp. ($1.00)... 2.85 


NOTE: if The INSTRUCTOR is desired for two years, add $1.00 to prices quoted. 













YEAR 
TWO $ 


TEN ISSUES 
PER YEAR. 
SEPTEMBER 
THRU JUNE 





for only 2UC additional 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (96 

and cover—size 7x10 inches) is filled with 
the newest ready-to-use classroom material 
for Arithmetic, Geography, History, Lan- 
guage, Reading, Citizenship, Elementary 
Science, and Health. There are tests of 
all kinds (with answers), stories with ques- 
tions, arithmetic problems and games, 16 
full-page posters, 8 black board decorations, 
etc. Provides for all the grades. The ma- 
terial is new and has not previously been 


THE 
INSTRUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


#933 ~ #934 
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but it may be 
only 20 cents additional. Price with INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.20; with INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.20. 


Pay November 5th If More Convenient 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is not sold clone 
ordered with The INSTRUCTOR for M@),4B) as 


Pe 


V.J.E.—Sept. Date. 193 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September, 
1933 number for [] 1 year, $2.00; (1) 2 years, $3.00. 


[a4 me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with the above 
for 20 cents additional. (Not sold alone.) 


Also send me magazines beginning with September, as follows: 














1 am enclosing $................ herewith. 
I agree to pay $................ not later than November 5, 1933. 
Name 





St. or R.F.D 
P.O. « 
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